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MY USI-UM DAUGHTER 


M Y daughter is eight years old. 

Only five people know that my 
husband is not her father. They are 
my husband, my parents, a New 
York doctor and myself. 

I was artificially inseminated in 
New York in 1939. 

I am an Australian by birth, but 
while I was a child X went with my 
parents to live in America. We all 
returned to Australia after the war. 

My husband and I met in Los 
Angeles in 1930, and we were mar- 
ried soon after, going then to New 
York. We both wanted a child, but 
as the years went by and there was 
no sign of a baby, I tried to hide my 
disappointment. Then on our ninth 
anniversary, I talked to my husband 
about it. We decided that I should go 
to a gynaecologist and see if there 
was any physical reason why X had 
not had a child. 


"The doctor examined me thorough- 
ly, putting me through X-Ray and 
laboratory tests. He said that 1 was 
quite healthy and that I should be 
able to conceive in the normal way. 
He suggested, however, that he 
examine my husband. 

Frank was agreeable and visited 
the doctor next day. The doctor told 
him quite plainly that he could never 
become a father. ■ 

It was a shock to us both. I was 
waiting for my husband in the re- 
ception room, and, after the examina- 
tion was over, the doctor called me 

He was kind. He said if we really 
wanted children we should have 
them. There were two courses open 
to us. One was legal adoption. 

“And the other?" my husband 
asked. 

The doctor looked at us 
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"You have heard of test-tube 
babies?" 

We had read in the newspapers that 
American doctors were artificially in- 
seminating women. I did not thfnk 
the experimental stages had been 
passed. 

“I have treated several patients 
successfully,” the doctor told us. "Of 
course, there is no certainty of preg- 
nancy. But of seven women to whom 
I gave injections, three have already 
had a child and two others are preg- 

Frank shifted uneasily in his chair. 

“Would we know who the father 

"No,” said the doctor. "The donor 
is known only to me. He signs an 
affidavit relinquishing any claim on 
a resulting child, and he is not told 
who is to be the mother or the 
foster-father.” 

“Would the child be legitimate?” 

The doctor hesitated. 

"Thqfe has so far been no court 
decision on that point," he said. 
"Eventually I think a test-tube baby 
will be declared legitimate. But I 
should warn you that opinion is 
divided on the morality question. The 
churches are against it. If you are 
in doubt yourselves, I would suggest 
you adopt a child.” 

"An adopted child would have no 
blood tie at all,” my husband said 
thoughtfully, “but a test-tube baby 
would be half ours.” 

"Exactly." The doctor nodded his 
head. “And great care is taken in 
choosing donors. We check their 
medical history and family back- 
ground, and we try to find a donor 
who is similar to the husband in 
appearance and temperament.” 

"I think we should go home and 
discuss it,” I said doubtfully. 

Frank agreed. 

It wasn’t easy to come to a deci- 
sion. We talked about it for several 
weeks, trying to look at it from 
every angle. Then we went to tell 
the doctor we had decided to have 
a test-tube baby. 

“It may take time,” the doctor said. 

I became pregnant in the third 
month after I began receiving re- 
gular injections. 

Then I started to worry. My hus- 


band might resent the child when it 
was born because it was not his. Per- 
haps there would be some abnormal- 
ity about it because of the method 
by which it was conceived. The doctor 
assured me that the child’s chances 
of being born with any defect were 
the same as any normally begotten 
child. 

My daughter was born three days 
after the date the doctor had set as 
probable. She was a beautifully 
formed baby with dark hair like 
mine and blue eyes very much like 
my husband’s. I was happy about 
that. And when I saw Frank’s face 
the morning he tiptoed into my hos- 
pital room to see us both together 
for the first time I had no fears about 
his resenting the child. From the 
very beginning he treated her as 
his own. He was always willing to 
look after her when I went out. He 
liked giving her her bottle, and didn’t 
mind getting up to go to her at night 
when she cried. 

No family could have been happier 
than ours after our little girl was 
born. My husband and I never re- 
ferred to the fact, even to each other, 
that she was not the daughter of us 
both. 

Then three years ago, the cold hand 
of fear was laid on my heart. • 

I had told my parents about the 
injections before I was even pregnant. 
I wanted them to know. They had 
more prejudices than we had. They 
argued against it, but when they 
saw our minds were made up, they 
gave in. They have been all that 
grandparents could be to my daugh- 

Just after Baby’s fifth birthday 
my mother said to me: 

“Will you tell her when she grows 
up that Frank is not her father?" 

I stood still and stared at her. 
My heart pounded. It was some- 
thing I had never given a thought. 

“Oh, no," I said. Then I added 
slowly, "I don't know." 

That night I told Frank what 
Mother had said. I could see he had 
not thought about it, either. He sat 
on the edge of the bed and looked at 

“Would we have to tell her?” he 
asked. 

“I don’t know,” I said again. "I 
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don’t want to, but perhaps it would 
be fairer. After all, if she were 
udopted, we would tell her.” 

“That's true,” my husband said. 

I worried about it. If we waited 
until she was sixteen and told her 
then, how would she take it? It 
might horrify her. The knowledge 
might turn her against me, and she 
would hate me, her mother. 

I decided to ask the advice of the 
gynaecologist who had given me the 
injections. I had not seen him since 
my daughter was born. 

He remembered me and greeted me 
warmly. I told him why I was 
troubled. 

“Of course, it entirely depends on 
your husband and yourself,” he said. 
“But I don't think it is necessary to 
tell your daughter that your husband 
is not her real father. She is not 
likely to hear it from anyone else.' 

I was greatly relieved. 

“The only real danger that will 
exist with these children as the num- 
ber of artificial inseminations grow, 
the doctor went on, “is the possi- 
bility of two offspring of the same 
donor marrying. But in the case of 
your daughter, I am sure there is no 
danger at all.” 

It was reassuring. My husband and 
I decided that, unless anything should 
occur to alter our opinion, we should 
let our daughter think she is the 
child of our union. 

In only recent months the New 


York Supreme Court has ruled that 
all children born after artificial in- 
semination by a donor other than the 
husband are to be considered legiti- 
mate This clears any doubt in our 
minds regarding our daughter’s legal 

I am happy to know that in Aus- 
tralia, wives of husbands with whom 
they have physical incompatabuity 
but who are able to father children 
are being given the opportunity to 
bear children. These babies are also 
legitimate under British law. I hope 
that before long wives of sterile hus- 
bands will be given the same oppor- 
tunity. A healthy wife should not 
be prevented from child-bearing. It 
is often difficult to hold a childless 
marriage together. If a married 
couple do not wish to adopt some- 
one else's child, it does seem that a 
test-tube baby, which is the offspring 
of the wife, is the answer to then- 
problem. 

There are, of course, many prob- 
lems which have yet to be cleared up 
concerning artificial insemination. 

More than 200 babies have been 
fathered in this fashion in Britain up 
to the present time, and the total in 
America amounts to 20,000. 

If my daughter should marry and 
find herself faced with a similar 
decision, I hope she will make the 
same one as I did. It has meant much 
happiness to my husband and my- 
self. 
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When Jack Tar takes his heart from Lulu and gives 
it to Maisie his tattoo-marks have to correspond. 


TliR. CECIL EDWARD LAMBERT, 
citizen of London, is in trouble: 
you see, during a sentimental moment 
while on service in India, he had 
engraved on his arm the picture of a 
girl. This act in itself was no more 
than an error in judgment, but com- 
plications arose when, with the last 
shot fired, he returned home to en- 
counter a far more personal war — he 
had not only married the girl, but in 
doing so had departed from the prin- 
ciple of monogamy. 

And what wife, we submit, would 
enthuse about being confronted with 
evidence of her spouse's fall from 
grace each time he removed his coat? 

The upshot of the affair was that 
the original Mrs. Lambert hailed 
Cecil to court, alleging that he had 
assaulted her; and the magistrate with 
Solomonesque wisdom adjourned the 
case for a month in order that Lam- 
bert might have the picture obliter- 

Lambert’s predicament proves once 
again that tattooing, like mari'iage, 
can be an event undertaken in haste 
and repented at leisure — a philosophy 
confirmed by a tattoo artist in an 


Australian capital city, who asserts 
that in these piping days of peace 
most of his income has its souroe in 
the subject's anxiety to remove traces 
of an earlier indiscretion. 

“I've got a pretty good memory for 
faces,” he says, “and many's the 
fresh-faced boy I’ve had come in to 
have, say, ‘Joan’ tattooed on his arm, 
and who, a few years later, has come 
in again to have it removed. What 
can I do? I can’t remove the name — 
but I can obliterate it with a garland 
of rosebuds, and if it makes it any 
better, I can tatoo the new lady’s 
name beneath the rosebuds. 

“Another job of repair work I’m 
asked to do is to put a New Look — 
and a more respectable one— on the 
picture of a nude. Mostly, I give the 
nude a full set of clothes, but now 
and then a man is satisfied if I only 
put on a pail - of scanties. 

“Sailors, of course, are my best 
customers, and I’d warn any girl not 
to trust a sailor whose arm looks 
like a Flower Festival, because the 
chances are that the flora is hiding 
the names of maybe half a dozen pre- 
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This tattoo artist, in spite of his 
warnings, never attempts to persuade 
anyone mot to have his arms engraved, 
pointing out fairly enough that such 
an action would be bad for business; 
nor does he influence customers in 
their choice of design. You may 
choose from about 100 designs, ranging 
from a ship in full sail to the simple 
entwined heart bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Mother”. 

"Most of the customers who ask 
for the ‘Mother’ design are kids of 
about 18. Later, if they keep on be- 
ing customers, they ask for pictures 
that would make Mother blush. That, 

I suppose, is Life in miniature. You 
get to know a lot about people in my 
business — evolution, and things like 
that.” 

The “Mother” design cost 10/-, but if 
you want a sailing ship that will move 
when you wriggle your tummy, you’ll 
leave the shop £5 lighter than you 
entered it. The first will occupy only 
five minutes of the tattoo artist’s time, 
but set two hours aside for the ship. 
The tattooist works quickly and ap- 
parently roughly, but apart from an 
early flinch or two, the subject sub- 
mits to the operation quietly. 

One of the peculiarities of most de- 
signs is that they belong to the last 
century. 

“That is because tattooing is dying 
out. Take me, now— I’m getting on 
for 60, and I got most of the designs 
from the man I worked for. I've added 
a few of my own, but not for years. 
That's why most of my women have 
kiss curls or short bobs. But nobody 
seems to care,” says the tattoo man. 

Like a true artist, however, he keeps 
abreast with modem trends in his 
craft. He’d like, for instance, to 
switch to electric needles, and pulled 
out a magazine article showing de- 
tails of the newest and best electric 
tattoo machine. 

Wistfully, he said: 

“There, look— it takes eight needles 
at once, and punctures the skin one 
thirty-second of an inch and makes 
24,000 punctures a minute. It’s not 
just used for ordinary tattooing, 
either— the man who built it is some- 
times called in to finish off a plastic 
surgery job, like putting nipples on 
the breast of a man hurt in an acci- 
dent or during the war.” 


The tattooist has a sense of humor, 
one of his designs, especially created 
for men of the sea, has twin propel- 
lors, underneath being inscribed the 
admonition, ‘Keep Clear’. This, he 
says, was not his own idea— he no- 
ticed it on the chest of an American 
sailor who came to him during the 
war years for additional artwork. It 
is now a stock design in his repertoire. 

Did he find the art of tattooing a 
monotonous job? 

“Why should I? 1 1 may be putting 
the same old pictures on people— but 
the people are all different. I’ve even 
had women come in and ask me to 
give them entwined hearts on their 
arms with initials underneath. You 
think women are the constant species? 
One day, a woman came here with 
her boy-friend and they had similav 
designs tattoo'd on their arms. Within 
a month, she came back by herself to 
have the initials covered with rose- 
buds— and within another month, she 
was back with a new’ fellow, asking 
for new initials. Of course, I did 
them. That's my business. 

"But, remember, every reputable 
tattoo artist must be his own censor. 

If a kid comes in to have a sailing 
ship tattoo’d on -his arm, or even on 
his back, that’s okay by me, and 1 
won’t try to talk him out of it. But 
sometimes a fella or a girl— or both- 
come in to ask me to engrave some- 
thing that is outright obscene. 

"What makes them ask? I couldnt 
tell you, except maybe that's the way 
their minds work. You’d be shocked 
if I told you what some people have 
asked me for— and be just as shocked 
if I told you what I've said to them. 

“Sometimes, when a fella has had a 
drink or two too many, I tell him 
I’m busy, and to come back tomorrow. 
Most of them never do. I remember 
once a young man came in and asked 
me to tattoo the picture of his favour- 
ite film star on his arm. I did. He 
was back a month or two later to ask 
me to- take it off— the film star had 
married someone else. I suppose he 
thought she'd been unfaithful to him. 
I refused even to put a bunch of 
roses over the name— so that he’d 
think twice before he got himself 
engaged to another film star. That's 
one of the peculiarities of some of 
my customers, getting the names of 
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“tF I were a man given to phrases, instead of the other way 
-*• round, I'd call this a soul test. Now that I've thought about it, 
I will call it a soul test. I Bob (Printer’s Ink) Hope consented 
to write about Crosby as Hope sees him, as Hope knows him, as 
Hope carries him through one “Road" picture after another. I'm 
going back to the beginning. I and old Tattered Tonsils were 
together six years before the first Road picture at the Capitol 
Theatre in New York. He was an up-and-coming chirp on the 
canary circuit. I of course was already famous, my wit the talk 
of Broadway. I photographed the billing during that season. 
“Bing Crosby. and Bob Hope,” it said, “just as it does to this very 
day.” 

— From Photoplay, the world’s best motion picture magazine 


well-known strangers tattoo’d on their 
arms. It must be a frustration com- 
plex or something.” 

He paused for a moment, and went 

"I’ll tell you something. You ask 
me if my job's monotonous— well, it’s 
not unusual for a detective to drop in 
here to ask me if I can remember tat- 
tooing such-and-such a design on 
someone. Why? Because some poor 
cove has been beaten up, and all he 
can remember about the fellow who 
did it is that he had a similar design 
on his forearm. 

"Having a tattoo on his arm doesn’t 
make a man a criminal, but there's 
more than one man out at the Bay 
who’s sorry he ever saw a tattoo 
artist. The trouble is, once a man’s 
had his arm or body tattoo'd, and he's 
got a police record, the marking goes 
into his record. A non-criminal can 
have a nude covered with rosebuds — 
but if a criminal has it done, he’s still 
got an identifying mark on him. 

“What's more, tattoo artists in dif- 
ferent countries use designs that are 
kind of indigenous to those coun- 
tries— and that helps the police a lot, 
especially if they suspect that a man 
concerned with a ’job’ is a foreigner.” 

He took from a drawer an old news- 
paper, and fumbled among the pages 
until he found what he wanted. He 


pointed out the news item with a 
gnarled thumb. 

It was to the effect that a man serv- 
ing a six-months’ prison sentence had 
escaped from a hospital where he was 
undergoing treatment. Among other 
descriptive details, it was mentioned 
that the escapee had a woman tattoo’d 
on his right upper arm, and a heart on 
the left arm. 

“That fella hasn’t got a chance,” 
said the tattooman. “Not that anyone 
has much chance of beating the police, 
after he’s broken gaol. But this fella 
— well, I bet he’s back in gaol within 
a week.” 

He was, incidentally, right. The 
escapee was back in durance vile the 
following day. He had, however, re- 
turned of his own free will. 

“Look,” went on the tattoo artist, 
“suppose you are an engineer. You're 
young, keen on your job — so keen that 
one day. maybe when you’ve had a 
few drinks, you decide to have, say 
a monkey wrench engraved on your 

"That’s okay, and I'm all for it. But 
you get into trouble, want money— 
and the petty cash 6ox is handy. 
When you leave the place that night, 
so does the box. That’s the start— 
within a year or so, you’ve stopped 
taking petty cash boxes and go for 
opening safes. Then you’re picked up. 
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"The police have you taped now. 
They’ve got details of you from head 
to toe, including the fact that you’ve 
got a monkey wrench engraved on 

y °“After you’ve served your stretch, 
you go back to the old business of 
safe-breaking until things get too hot, 
and you've got to go into smoke. 
You’re broke, and you've got to take 
a job. Where? In an engineer's shop, 
of course. - ... 

“And that’s where the police will 
come looking for you. Yes . . . the 
police love us tattoo artists.” 

He mentioned, also, how important 
a part tattooing played in a sensa- 
tional crime a few years back, when 
the victim of a murder was identified 
by a design on his arm-the only part 
of the body to be found. Then he 
asked if I had ever heard of a French- 
man named Dupret— a gentleman, it 
seemed, who was much given to mur- 
der and other criminal activities. When 
he was finally brought to justice, 
Dupret proved that he had a keen 
sense of humour, for when he was un- 
dressed, the gendarmes found around 


though prophetic words: ‘ To sever the 
head, cut along this line.” Such grim 
humor is rare in the experience of 
the oldest tattooists. 

My tattooist friend had obviously 
made a deep study of his croft. He 
knew it all, but the knowledge made 
him sad, for he realised that his art 
was of a bygone year. Years ago, he 
said, there was a tattoo artist on prac- 
tically every quayside corner. Now 4 
if you sought to have a bit of senti- 
ment engraved on your arm, you had 
to search the city. 

It was on that note that I left him. 
Except that as I reached the door, he 

Sa “Don’t forget that if you’re think- 
ing of committing a crime, mister, 
you’ll be wise to stay away from my 

needles.” 

It was a good tip. Then, to prove 
the truth of the saying about doctors 
not taking their own medicines, he 
pulled up his sleeve. 

His arm was covered from biceps to 
wrist with tattoo marks. As he said, 
even a tattooist has to start practising 
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BERT WOODCOCK 



m MOMENTS WITH BEARS 

It’s quiet in the woods — and then this big grizzly comes along. 


t MET my first grizzly one hot sum- 
mer day when I was taking a load of 
gear - into one of our six cabins. Four 
pack dogs were my means of trans- 
porting the stuff, and because that 
kind of weather is tough' on dogs I 
decided to give them a rest. Sitting 
down on a convenient hummock, I 
started to fill my pipe. I don’t know 
what made me look up. but look up 
I did. After I’d raised my eyes, the 
next thing that raised was the hair 
on top of my head. Less than 30 
yards away, loping straight towards 
me, was a big grizzly. 

By the time I got my throat myscles 
operating he was only 25 yards away. 
My first shout was a very poor effort; 
a sort of combined grunt, gasp and 
groan. However, it had the desired 
effect. The bear stopped in his tracks 
and his surprise was just as great as 
mine. For a minute we took each 
other in, neither of us making a move. 
The bear had curiosity stamped all 
over his face. After gazing at me 
another minute or two he cut at right 


angles to his original course, then 
cut back and ran in the same direction 
he was heading when I first saw the 
animal. 

John Fandriek was the fire-ranger 
that summer, and he and I were fight- 
ing a fire on the Simmonette. After 
three days of living on deer meat and 
no rain in sight, we decided to go 
back for the horses — we’d come the 
last lip with pack dogs — and bring in 
more supplies. 

The next morning we struck back 
for the Simmonette. The trail was 
hard on horses, and John went ahead 
to see if he could find easier going. 
That night he came back to camp 
about a half-hour after dark, and 
for a long while he was quiet. Then, 

“Did you ever have a feeling that 
you were being followed?” 

That was an odd question to come 
from him, and I asked wha.t brought 
it up. 

“Well,” he .said, “I had that feeling 
all the way back, but I never saw a 
thing.” 
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The next morning, on going ahead, 
we found where a big grizzly had 
rollowed John closely for more than 
a mile; some instinct must have been 
working overtime to warn him of 
danger. We got back to file fire, put 
it under control, and because John 
had to report in Edson the first of the 
month we spent little time loafing. 

On the way out, about two miles 
above No. 3 cabin, a deer darted 
ahead of us. John got off his horse 
and continued, leading his saddle 
mount. We came to the river bank, 
and John motioned me to come up. 

I got off my horse, walked past the 
pack animals, and stopped beside 
him. 

An old mother grizzly and three 
cubs were on a bar across the river. 
As we watched they all headed into 
the water; two cubs in the lead, 
while the mother and the third cub 
followed. We did not want to kill any 
of the bears, but decided to. try a 
shot and see if we could scare them 
back to the other side. 

John shot. The old bear looked our 
way and seemed to take everything in 
at a glance. She raised out of the 
water, placed a paw on each of .the 
two cubs ahead of her, and pushed. 
The water was at least six feet deep, 
but I’ll bet those little fellows 
bounced off the rocks on the bottom. 
They came up spluttering and paw- 
ing, so the mother bear gave them 
another dose. Believe me, the next 
time they surfaced they were going 
places. 

The whole outfit went sailing down 
the middle of the river, and swung 
into a cut-bank on the other side. The 
two lead cubs climbed out on the 
bank with the mother right behind 
them, and though they seemed to 
have some intention of stopping to 
shake themselves dry, she couldn’t 
see it that way. She was growling, 
and suddenly she hauled off and 
smacked them. Take it from me, 
there is a big difference between a 
grizzly’s smack and a rabbit’s kick. 
Those cubs landed about 15 feet up on 
the river bank and no more questions 
asked. They hit the top and scrambled 
out of sight. When they were safe, 
still growling, the old bear headed for 
us. It was one of those moments you 
always expect but rarely get. 


There wasn’t fire slightest doubt 
that she meant business, and there s 
a lot of things I’d rather do than take 
a working-over from a grizzly. John 
hit her three times in the chest be- 
fore she got into swimming water 
and, except that she bit at each bullet 
as it struck, she absorbed those three 
.300 bullets like so many flea bites. 
Also, she kept right on coming. John 
readied into his pocket and suddenly 
turned to me. 

“Blast! I’ve got only one cartridge 
left! The rest are in the pack box! ’ 

I broke all standing records getting 
back to the horses and snatching my 
rifle out of its scabbard. When I got 
back, there was no bear in sight, and 
John was looking intently down the 
river. He said the bear had gone in 
behind some willows about 20 yards 
below us. We eased our way along 
the bank until we could see her, half 
in and half out of the water. She was 
stone dead; still she had swam 70 
yards across a river after being hit 
hard three times. ,, , , 

Even the friendly black bear will 
become ferocious when her cubs arc 
along. I remember once a friend and 
I had been fishing in the bush country 
and decided to take a swim. Our re- 
turn startled a pair of playful bear 
cubs enjoying a tussle with my shirt, 
and their angry mother leaped to 
their defence. For a moment it looked 
as if she would charge. But fortu- 
nately for us, she abruptly changed 
her mind, roundly cuffed the little 
fellows and marshalled them off. 

A grizzly gave me a bad few min- 
utes one time when I was packing. 
Louie Melland had come up to No. 

3 cabin to pick blueberries with Alex 
and me. We started for the best 
patch, about three miles down the 
trail. , T , j „„ 

Presently Louie and I heard an 
exclamation from Alex. The outfit 
stopped. We stepped to one side to 
see what was going on, and at first 
I thought a moose was coming up the 
trail. Then it stood up. and ray 
"moos?’ turned out to be a big 
grizzly with three cubs. 

Under any other circumstances it 
would have been a wonderful sight; 
one cub was in the exact pose of its 
mother and the other two were just 
looking, at us. Then the old bear 
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dropped to the ground, loped a few 
yards in our direction, and stood up 
to inspect us again. I had the rifle 
and it seemed as though it was up to 
me to hold the fort— a position over 
which I could work up very little 
enthusiasm. 

I owned another .32 Special with 
which I could bust a 50-cent piece at 
50. yards. The bear, less than 50 
yards away and standing straight up, 
presented one of the most perfect 
shots I’ve ever seen, and if I’d had 
my other gun the fireworks would 
have been over in short order. I 
didn’t have it. Wishful thinking was 
not going to get us anywhere. I 
levered a shell into the chamber, and 
was just raising the gun when she 
stopped for that second look. 
Curiosity was written all over her 
face, and luckily there wasn't a single 
move, or anything else on the part 
of our outfit, to excite her. Seem- 
ingly satisfied that we meant no harm, 
she dropped to the ground, turned at 
right angles to the trail, and loped 
away with her cubs. 

I’ve never had any proof that a 
grizzly can be killed with a .22 rifle, 
but once I thought I myself would 
have to prove whether or not it could 
be done. Alex and I, and our dog, 
Sport, had left No. 3 cabin and were 
on our way to No. 5. One of my 
boots was pinching, and I wanted to 
ease it up a bit. so stopped to look 
for a place to sit down. Sport, who 
was getting a. little deaf and didn’t 
hear us stop, continued down the 
trail. I heard him barking, but 
figured he had found a deer or moose, 
so without even looking up I shouted 
at him. Just as I was about to sit 
down on a convenient windfall Alex 
gasped, “Bert! It’s a grizzly!” The 
voice was charged with excitement. 

She was, I shiver to say, 100 per 
cent right. The trail sloped at this 
point. Maybe a hundred and fifty 
feet down Sport stood with his feet 
bra-ed. barking at a grizzly. The 
grizzly had his own ideas about dogs 
and was heading for Sport. 

There is quite a loop in the trail 
right there and, though Sport fol- 
lowed the trail, the grizzly cut across. 
So doing, he came almost in a bee- 
line towards us, but kept his atten- 
tion riveted on the dog. I was yell- 


ing at the top of my lungs, but if the 
bear heard me he gave no evidence of 
it. I hoped, by this time, that Alex 
knew some prayers and was saying 
them; my armament consisted of one 
.22 rifle loaded with super-speed bul- 
lets. A man in a situation like that 
will do some thinking, and I thought 
that I’d wait for the grizzly to come 
within five or six feet, throw ray hat 
in his face, and pray that he’d stand 
on his hind legs with his mouth open. 
Then I'd try to shoot him in the hack 
of the throat. 

Obviously the bear intended to 
catch the dog, and his present pur- 
pose was to head it off. He accom- 
plished that little feat by bursting 
out on the trail within five yards of 
us. There he sat, Alex and I on the 
one side of him and Sport on the 
other. There is no way of telling 
what an animal will do. That bear 
had every reason to consider him- 
self in a corner, from which he would 
have to fight his way. Instead he just 
sat, looking from’ the dog to us. All 
the time I was telling him what I 
thought— none of which was com- 
plimentary— in a loud voice. Sud- 
denly he folded his hind paws under 
his chin and dusted out of there so 
fast the dirt flew. Why? I don’t 
know. 

Alex was trying to talk but, though 
her mouth was working, no sound 
was coming out. I had to laugh, 
whereupon Alex got mad and told me 
a few things about idiots who laughed 
a few seconds after death stared them 
in the face. I suppose the real moral 
of this story is never to laugh at your 
wife after she's been frightened by a 
grizzly. 

I've been scared clear off a trip- 
line by nothing more than tracks. A 
bunch of wolves had been making a 
lot of kills in the country between 
the Simmonette cabin and Evening 
Creek. I think the bears were hang- 
ing around there to clean up what 
the wolves left, and there were plenty 
of bears. This was a very bad outlook 
indeed for us. 

I didn’t like the looks of things the 
first time I went down that way; one 
grizzly is bad enough, but when you 
go messine around with a dozen or so 
you’ve really got something. ■ I set my 
traps anyway, and on the second trip 
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over the line stayed, as usual, at the 
Evening Creek cabin. The dogs fussed 
all night, and two or three times 
when I went out I could hear some 
heavy animal moving in the brush. 

I thought it was a moose, but couldn t 
figure why a moose should stick 
around when the dogs were raising 

C My second trip into Evening Creek 
I discovered where a monstrous 
grizzly — he had the biggest tracks I 
ever saw— had followed me practically 
all the way when I was in there be- 
fore. Suddenly it dawned on me 
that it was this huge grizzly, and not 
a moose, that had been hanging 
around the cabin all night. 

I don’t know why a grizzly follows 
a man but think that, nine times out 
of ten, they’re simply curious. 

Louie Melland’s cabin was on the 
Tony River. Being on the river 
i flats, it was necessary to haul fire- 
wood a mile or so. Louie used a 
team to snake wood out on to the flats 
then loaded it on to a wagon and 
hauled it home. One day, when he 
was snaking wood out of the brush, 
his horses started acting up. Happen- 
ing to glance back down his skid 
trail, Louie was surprised to see a 
big grizzly ambling casually towards 
him. . 

Louie was a trifle nervous in that 
kind of company, so kept glancing at 
the bear. The bear kept glancing 
back. He followed Louie to the 
wagon and watched him load. The 


next day the same thing happened; as 
soon as Louie started snaking a load 
of wood down the skid trail the bear 
dropped in behind and became a 
very interested spectators of every- 
thing. Louie was sort of interested 
himself that second day, and spoke to 
the bear in a conversational tone. 
The bear cocked his head to one side, 
exactly like a big dog trying to figure 
out what his master wanted to get 
across. 

Louie had a real scare later on. 
Close to Jackfish Lake the old 
Grande Prairie trail followed a ridge. 
Accompanied by three dogs, who 
were snuffling the brush at the edge 
of the trail, Louie was strolling un- 
concernedly along. Suddenly a dog 
went by on each 'side of him, and a 
split second later the third one went 
between his legs. That dog carried . 
a pack, and Louie went over back- 
wards. Just about the time he land- 
ed on the ground a monstrous grizzly 
jumped straight over him. 

Louie says the next thing he re- 
members clearly was running like 
fury for the cabin. The only solution 
he could dope out was that the 
bear had fallen into one of those 
absent-minded lopes which seem so 
characteristic of bears. Coming out 
of the dense spruce which lined the 
road, the bear was practically on top 
of Louie and the dogs -before any of 
them realised it. Instead of turning 
to run, the bear just kept going and 
had to jump over Louie. 
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DAMON MILLS 


'■pHE man who ruled the world was 
accustomed to receiving gifts, 
and" sat in a rather bored and dis- 
interested way while these syco- 
phantic gestures were paraded before 
him daily. 

The Caesar of Rome expected gifts: 
and when Apollodorus brought in a 
big 1 bale of rich, hand-woven Syrian 
rugs, the great ruler and soldier had 
no reason to be particularly in- 
terested. 

Apollodorus unwrapped the rugs — 
and from them stepped the nearly 
naked figure of a glorious young 
woman, firm-fleshed, with flashing 
eyes, beautiful, desirable, and en- 
tirely at the disposal of the Roman 

His interest in her femininity was 
in no way decreased when he learned 
that this was no slave-girl given by 
some foreign prince: this was a 
Queen, giving herself by her own 
Royal will, and Caesar accepted the 


gift. She was “the fairest and wittiest 
girl of all the earth.” In very short 
time Caesar was her slave. 

Cleopatra did have herself wrapped 
in rugs and delivered in her most 
attractive moment to Caesar's pre- 
sence because she wanted either a 
lover or an adventure. 

She was left as joint-heir to the 
throne of Egypt when she was seven- 
teen, but she was robbed of her 
share in the rich inheritance. She 
needed a’ very strong backing if she 
was ever to be queen — and she had 
every intention of reaching the 

Her surrender to Caesar was the 
first step; for with the ruler of the 
world as her lover she was in a 
fairly strong position. The end of the 
story is in sight— she was in turn 
Caesar’s lover and her brother’s mur- 
derer, and the mother of Caesar’s 
son; she became Queen of Egypt, 
mother of three sons of Marc An- 
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thony— one of the women who changed 
the course of history, and did it at 
seventeen. 

Her age is the point of the story— 
her age, and the cunning and un- 
1 scrupulous daring she showed at that 

The witchery of youth, of girl- 
hood. has conquered conquerors— 
that is why Cleopatra could make a 
tool of Caesar at a time when kings 
could not defeat him in arms noi 
ambassadors in diplomacy. 

There would be few to say that 
Joan of Arc, the sacred-hearted maid 
of Orleans, did not have a greater 
influence upon the course of history 
than any other woman known to the 
world. 

Most people, if questioned about 
her age during the momentous events 
in which she took part, would be very 
hazy about it. The downright as- 
tounding facts are that she led her 
French army to its first great victory 
against the English at the same age 
at which Cleopatra conquered Caesar, 
and was burned at the stake when 
she was only nineteen! 

Amongst the maidens whose beauty 
has been perpetuated on canvas by 
great artists of history none perhaps, 
with the exception of the old Greek 
beauties, has enjoyed more fame 
than Gabriel Dante Rossetti’s wife 
and model, Elizabeth. 

Before she was twenty-one she had 
been immortalised by all the members 
of the Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, 
becoming the model for such master- 
pieces as Hunt’s “Sylvia," Millais 
"Ophelia.” and Rossetti’s own famous 
“Beaua Beatrix.” 

Youth— particularly feminine youth' 
—seems inextricably bound up with 
the great love stories of history. We 
know that Juliet, partner with Romeo 
in the greatest love story known, was 
but fourteen years of age when 
wooed by the romantic son of Mon- 
tague. We know, too, in the famous 
and tragic love affair of Paolo and 
Francesca that— although not in- 
formed of her exact age— Francesca 
when she first met her doomed lover 
had just reached a marriageable age, 
and that in the mediaeval period in 
which she lived would mean she 


would, at the most, be midway 
through her teens. 

Even the women of history’s notor- 
iety did not have to wait for maturity 
before beginning to exhibit their 
powers. When Cleopatra had herself 
secreted in a carpet and unrolled 
before the immediately adoring eyes 
of Julius Caesar she was but in her 
1 early teens. Messalina, most in- 
famous woman of all history, was 
only sixteen years of age when her 
beauty enabled her to conquer the 
heart of Claudius. She married the 
Roman emperor, over whom front 
the very first years of their married 
life, she exerted an evil and complete 
dominance. 

The two famous mistresses of Louis 
the Fifteenth of France— Madame de 
Pompadour and Madame du Barry 
were little more than girls when they 
began to wield such extraordinary 
power over the French monarch, and 
their influence set the extravagant 
course towards revolution. 

To leave these particular women 
and their iniquitous doings and to 
end upon a note of beauty, mention 
may be made of the princess Arju- 
mand, to whom was built the most 
inspiring monument ever erected to 
the beauty and honour of woman. 

This, o( course, is the famous Taj 
Mahal at Agra, the most elaborate 
and magnificent monument ever 
erected to a human being. The 
diamond and jewel studded two hun- 
dred and ten foot high edifice, which 
employed the architectural genius 
of not only native craftsmen but also 
the most famous European artists of 
their dav. is estimated to have cost 
three million pounds to erect and to 
have employed the services of twenty 
thousand workmen over a period of 
eighteen years. 

These facts, however, are only sub- 
sidiary to the main one-that the 
magnificent tomb stands as a per- 
petual tribute to the chastity, beauty 
and fidelity of upright womanhood. 

Avjumand, to whom this stupendous 
edifice was dedicated, was but nine- 
teen years of age when she cap- 
tivated the heart of, and married, 
the prince who later built this match- 
less shrine to her memory. 
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Highbrows are people who have been educated beyond their intelligence. 

Slogan of the modern miss: If at first you don't succeed, try a little ardor. 

This is the final test of a gentleman: his respect for those who can be of no 
possible service to him. 

Some men have thousands of reasons why they cannot do something when 
all they need is one reason why they can. 

My husband and I are closer together than we've been for years. He’s 
gained ten pounds and I've lost ten. 

A lady is a woman who makes it easy for a man to be a gentleman. 

When a man is on his knees proposing to a girl, he might as well say his 
prayers at the same time. 

Mother Nature is quite a gal, but she can’t go from winter to summer with- 
out a spring, or from summer to winter without a fall. 

The way most fishermen catch fish is by the tale. 

Try praising your wife, even if it frightens her at first. 

In some states it is a crime for a wife to ransack her husband’s pockets. In 
my state it is merely a waste of time. 

Optimist: One who says, "Please pass the cream.” Pessimist: One who 
says, "Is there any milk left?" 

An economist plans what to do with money that isn’t his. 

At least the person with the one-. track mind usually knows where she's 
going. 

Smile: The whisper of a laugh. 

A widow is a woman who no longer finds fault with her husband. 


On the seashore anyone can smile, says 
Barbara Bates, lovely Warner Bros, player 
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The POUND NOTE 

OF DOOM 


Pour surveyors paced out the 
level patch of bushland. 

From a distant, isolated farm- 
house, settlers in the lonely Jin- 
dera area watched them. 

The surveyors didn't seem to 
notice they were being watched. 
While they worked they were 
watching themselves— taking in 
everything they could see, then- 
keen eyes ever roving, peering 
from under their wide hat brims. 

In the lonely and isolated Jin- 
dera district, far from Sydney, far 
from younger Melbourne, too, it 
was strange to see settlers, or sur- 
veyors. Occasional gold fossickers, 
policemen, bushrangers— most wild 
animals. 

When night fell the four sur- 
veyors made camp. They never 
saw daylight. They never even saw 
who shot them. One of them lay 
on his back, sightless eyes staring 
at the treetops. On his chest was 
pinned a one-pound note . . • 
The surveyors were special 
police, volunteers who answered 
Sir Henry Parkes’s appeal for men 
to end the menace in the south. 
The menace of bushrangers. “The 
bushrangers have friends every- 
where, be careful,” he warned. 

The surveyors were not careful 
enough. 

Nor were the bushrangers. Tom 
and Johnnie Clarke and their 
gang found out the truth about 
the surveyors, killed them as they 
had killed others, to intimidate 
searching police. But intimidation 
has its limits. The defiant one- 
pound note on the dead man’s chest 


started a cry that no fear would 
hush. , . . . 

It was constable Walsh, assisted 
by blacktracker Watkins, who got 
the hot trail. He had a band of 
volunteers with him, and followed 
the path of dangerous duty. It led 
him to a clearing on a mountain 
top. In the middle of the clearing 
was a hut. Near it were horses. 
Smoke came from a lighted fire. 

Bullets came from the hut in 
the late afternoon light. Walsh 
and his party went to ground and 
returned the fire. They were face 
to face v/ith the dangerous out- 
laws, and darkness fell. 

This was due to be a long and 
gory battle. Walsh was badly 
wounded. Black tracker Watkins . 
was seriously hit. Back and forth 
tlie bullets clipped all night. Police 
fear was that they wouldn’t have 
enough ammunition to end the 

siege. - . , , , 

But in the dawn the gun-duel 
folded quickly. The hut door 
opened. The police fired, and miss- 
ed. Tom Clarke came out with 
his hands up. He was surrender- 
ing; so was his brother-partner. 

The police took them in; they 
made no defence, they took their 
hanging at Darlinghurst gaol in 
June 1867 stolidly enough. 

Nobody ever knew why they did- 
it. After two years of robbery and 
bloodshed they gave up without a 
struggle— and when they walked 
out of the hut they left behind 
them enough arms and ammuni- 
tion to defend themselves for 
weeks! 




ABOUT (AfflTAL ILL® 


Something you ought to know about the weak link in somebody’s family. 


't'HERE'S a colourful and well- 
-*■ known story about a maniac 
who was chained up, but such was 
the strength of his madness that he 
snapped the chains that held him. The 
people who had chained him up were 
so frightened of him that they drove 
him out into the bush, and he lived 
in caves in the hills. 

It is a New Testament story, and 
it serves to show: (a) How long in- 
sanity has been one of the curses 
of the human race; (b) how people 
who thought they were sane have 
misunderstood it and have, as a 
result, been frightened of it; and (c) 
how little progress we have made in 
2000 years in this direction. 

After all, what is the difference be- 
tween driving a madman out into the 
hush to live in a cave, and driving 
him into a cell to live in an asylum? 

Only in the past few years have 
the first steps in proper treatment 
of insanity been taken. In the mean- 
time. people wonder whether they 
themselves are likely to suffer any 


breakdown of the mind, or whether 
any of their family may do so. 

They don't quite know the differ- 
ence between "normal” behaviour, a 
temporary aberration, and permanent 
madness. They don’t know what 
kinds of insanity can be cured and 
what kinds cannot. Nor do they 
realise, very often, that the question 
of insanity closely affects the fate 
of their property, since the Lunacy 
Laws come into force in holding or 
disposing of a madman's possessions, 
under the administration of the Mas- 
ter in Lunacy. 

Some curious complications are pos- 
sible where a man is judged insane, 
and is later found to be curable; 
complications both in relation to his 
property, his domestic relationships, 
and his own life. 

It is for these reasons that almost 
everybody will welcome some en- " 
lightenment on the position, and it is 
for this reason that some of the most 
important questions are answered 
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It is perhaps as well to stress from 
the start that mental illness is no 
new thing— only the classification of 
mental illnesses, and an attempt to 
understand their cause and cure, are 

n< A lot P of rubbish has been written 
and spoken about the stress of the 
times, the speed-up of civilisation, the 
increase of worries and high-pressure 
in business, and its effect upon the 
human constitution. 

It would be very interesting to com- 
pare the stress and stram of these 
days with the stress and stram of 
former times: Reflect, for instance, 
on the position of some of the early 
tribes of Britain, where men lived 
from day to day in expectation of a 
violent attack by a neighbouring 
tribe, the burning of these houses 
and the violation of their wives and 
1 daughters— a period when a mai\ had 
to live, sleeping and waking, m ex- 
pectation of attack and prepared to 
defend himself and his property 

a8 Was that kind of stress and strain 
anv harder on the constitution, or 
any easier ■ on the constitution, than 
the ringing of telephone bells and 
the chasing of taxis? 

Take the pioneers of any great 
country, who went west in covered 
wagons, built their homes from virgin 
timber while they lived m all 
weathers, and then lived in daily 
expectation of attacks from savage 
natives, only a couple of centuries 

S8 Was that kind of stress and strain 
ahy worse than the rounds of parties 
and dances and drinking which, un- 
der the name of enjoyment, adds to 
the toll on our strength today? . 

There is a very fruitful field for 
argument there-an argument that 
can’t take place in these pages, be- 
cause it would lead too far off the 
track. In considering that question, 
one must remember that the basic 
changes in all living conditions have 
reflected in changed men. For in- 
stance, if all the muscles shared by 
•ill the men in the community today 
were placed in a heap, they wouldnt 
be nearly as big a heap as e 
muscles of the last generation men 
would make. That i§ quite natural, 
because machinery has replaced 


muscles to a large extent. On the 
other hand, machinery has called tor 
technical training, and we have more 
brains than muscles. 

There isn’t any argument that the 
human mind cannot stand up to 
technical training. It was Ruskm 
(wasn’t it?) who remarked that the 
average man does not ever use more 
than one-tenth. of his mental powers; 

It has been demonstrated over and 
over again that this is true, that the 
mind is capable of working at tar 
greater pressure and over a far wider 
range than most people believe. And 
no ill effects are suffered-if it is a 
healthy mind, just as no ill effects fol- 
low physical exertion, if it is a healthy 

b °But just as physical exertion may- 
be fatal to a weak or unhealthy 
body, so emotional disturbance or 
overwork may be disastrous to a 
weak or unhealthy mind. 

With these thoughts in mind, then, 
one can take up the commonest 
questions which people ask about 
mental illness, and answer them, ine 
answers only cover ground of which 
psychiatrical science is sure, ana 
they should enable people who have 
anv worries about mental illness to 
form some conception of the position 
as we understand it today. 

1. Hysteria is a modern nervous 
disorder due to the speed of modern 

FALSE. Hysteria is one of the 
oldest known forms of mental illness. 
An emotionally unbalanced individual 
who is unable to solve a certain prob- 
lem or realise some desire may react 
with manifestations of hysteria. 

2. Mentally ill patients are often 
malicious intentionally. 

FALSE. It is no more right to 
censure a person for his abnormal 
behaviour when he is mentally ill 
than to condemn him for having the 
symptoms of heart trouble or cancer 
The perverse and unreasonable 
actions of the mentally ill are never 
committed with conscious, malicious 

^jf'shock treatment is used in all 
cases of mental illness. 

FALSE. Just as theye are many 
forms of mental illness, so are there 
many treatments, none w kich aie 
applicable to all cases. Shock treat- 
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ment, which is very beneficial to 
certain types of patients, is useless 
or even harmful to others. 

4. It is easy to detect suicidal ten- 
dencies in a mentally ill patient. 

FALSE. It is almost impossible for 
an untrained person to detect suicidal 
tendencies in certain cases. Some of 
these individuals talk about com- 
mitting suicide; others never mention 
it. Some attempt suicide while deep- 
ly depressed and others when they 
appear to be cheerful and happy. 

5. Admission to a mental hospital 
should be avoided because “it drives 
people crazier to be around other 
crazy people.” 

FALSE. The association of men- 
tally ill patients with one another 
has no bad effects. It must be re- 
membered that it is not a situation 
where a normal person is trying to 
adjust to abnormal ones. Most men- 
tally ill patients pay little attention 
to the behaviour of those about them. 
Also it is restful and soothing to no 
longer be subject to the constant 
emotional strain of trying to un- 
successfully “act normal." 

6. Insanity is incurable. 


FALSE. The belief that “some- 
thing can be done about regular 
sickness but insanity is incurable” is 
still far too prevalent. Many indi- 
viduals who have been mentally ill 
have been fully and permanently re- 
stored to usefulness in their com- 
munities. The notion that the re- 
currence of any mental disorder is 
inevitable is entirely erroneous. 

7. There is no hope of recovery 
for women who become mentally 111 
during the change of life (meno- 
pause) . 

FALSE. About 40 per cent, of these 
■cases recover with adequate care. 

8. Mentally ill patients never real- 
ise that they are not behaving nor- 
mally. 

FALSE. Some patients have insight 
and some do not, depending upon the 
type of mental illness from which 
they are suffering. Those who do 
have insight realise that their delu- 
sions are within their own minds 
even though they are unable to 
remedy their behaviour. 

9. One should sympathise with 
mentally ill patients. 

FALSE. -Unwise sympathising 






merely encourages a patient in his 
delusions. Kindness and understand- 
ing should not be confused with mor- 
bid expressions of sympathy. 

10. The best tiling to do when a 
“nervous breakdown” threatens is to 
go away for a change of scene. 

FALSE. Because a total change 
.helps some people does not mean that 
it is advisable in every case. Strange- 
ness and loneliness may plunge a 
depressed person into deeper gloom. 
When a nervous breakdown seems 
imminent, consult a physician instead 
of heeding the well-meant but ill- 
advised suggestions of friends and 
relatives. 

11. Syphilis is one cause of in- 
sanity. 

TRUE. Syphilis often results in 
paresis or tabes dorsalis, incurable 
forms of insanity due to lesions of 
the central nervous system. 

12. Mental ilness is hereditary. 

TRUE. However, many phycholo- 


gists believe that one’s environment 
has more bearing on mental and 
emotional development than does 
heredity. Some personalities are 
weaker than others and because 
there is a mental patient in the 
family does not mean that all the 
other members- of the family are 
doomed to eventual insanity. 

13 A person who has returned 
home from a mental hospital should 
be pampered and shielded. 

FALSE. Just as a convalescent 
child who has been spoiled during 
illness must be retrained, so should 
one deal with the convalescing men- 
tal patient. He should live as normal 
a life as possible, helped by under- 
standing and constructive sympathy 
to face his problems instead of run- 
ning away from them. 

There is just one note worth adding 
it is that mental derangement, like 
physical illness, is a sickness, to be 
diagnosed and treated, not to be 
veiled in shame and fear. 
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I LIVED WITH THE 



JEWS 


Miriam invited me to spend my leave with her in her home village. 


t FIRST met Miriam when, as a mem- 
-*■ ber of the Palestine Auxiliary Ser- 
vice, she and her ambulance brought 
some of our men in the Western 
Desert to a hospital at Busilly, near 
Alexandria. It was she who, more 
than anything else, showed me how 
much hate existed between the Jews 
and Arabs. 

I was' supposed to be a stretcher 
case, but when Miriam asked if any- 
one would like to sit in the driver's 
seat with her— well, she was young and 
slim and pretty. 

Our talk was general as we drove 
towards Busilly, but I was earnestly 
trying to bring the conversation to a 
more personal plane. Then, at the 
roadside, we saw an Arab praying. 
Immediately, Miriam changed from a 
pretty, well-educated girl to a sym- 
bol: a symbol of a war which was 
always inevitable. She ceased talk- 
ing, leaned out of the ambulance— and 
spat at the Arab in an altogether un- 


feminine way. Her face was twisted 
with hatred. 

"Dirty swine!” 

In her voice was all the venom one 
person can hold for another, all the 
intolerance of one religion for another. 
To an Australian mind unversed in 
the art of hating, her action was in- 
comprehensible. A bit embarrassed, 
I waited until we had run another 
mile, and said: 

"You don’t like Arabs?" 

She replied: “I’d gladly die if I 
could take two Arabs to hell with 

It should have sounded melodrama- 
tic, but it didn't. Her hatred was too 
intense for me to possibly believe that 
her words were idly spoken. 

That was Miriam. More, that was 
all the Jews to whom I afterwards 
spoke. Later, through Miriam, I was 
to enjoy Jewish hospitality a good 
deal, and to suspect that their hatred 
was born in an inferiority complex 
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stemming from the fact that for cen- 
turies they had been a people without 
a common homeland. 

It was Miriam who asked me if I’d 
like to spend more of my next leave 
at a Jewish colony in the Negeb Val- 
ley, that forlorn and hopeless stretch 
of Palestinian desert, into which the 
Jews have introduced the phenomenon 
[ of greenness. 

■ Communism has become a greatly 
misused and abused word within the 
last two decades, but in that colony 
f. I found its idealistic and true mean- 
ing: the doctrine of having property 
in common. There, all worked in 
keeping with their ability and all 
shared the reward of their toil. There, 

I saw sturdy youths ploughing the 
grounds and planting wheat; old men 
tending scrawny cattle; women bak- 
ing bread in a bakery that was a 
* model of cleanliness; and I saw a 
score of brown-bodied kids, scantily- 
clad, tumbling happily in the green 

It was approaching darkness when 
I arrived at the village;, a time when 
the men of the village are washing 
and changing into slacks and open- 
necked shirts and the women into 
floral frocks. This is kumsitz— ' the 
"sit-down” hour— and it is as tradi- 
tional a part of Jewish communal life 
as the industrious hours spent in the 
fields. 

Miriam took me to a dormitory and 
introduced me to a few young men. 
They accepted me easily. One was a 
Russian, another a Pole, and a third 
an American with a limp. 

I glanced out of a window and saw 
a number of Arabs collected at the 
barbed-wire fentfe. A Jew was talk- 
ing to them— without heat. 

“Friends of yours?” I asked the 
- Russian Jew, smilingly. 

"No. They have a farming problem. 
We help them with our knowledge. 
We have modem tools, and we use 
modem methods. The Arabs wish to 
learn our ways.” 

I “You hate them, yet you educate 
them?” 

“It is best for Palestine— and one 
day we Jews will have Palestine. 
When the war is over, and the troops 
ore gone, we will fight the Arabs." 

A few weeks earlier, I had met and 
talked to ah Englishman who had 


come out to Palestine to join the 
police force, and he had bemoaned 
the fact that while it was a ridicu- 
lously simple job to enter an Arab 
village to search for arms, it was next- 
door to impossible to carry out an 
arms search in a Jewish settlement. 
In fact, he said, a warrant signed per- 
sonally by the Commissioner was 
necessary for that purpose. 

Why? The policeman shrugged. 
The answer, I infered, was political. 
Yet the non-commissioncd officers in 
the Palestine Police knew that in a 
land where arms were easily acquired, 
the Jews were assembling vast sup- 
plies. 

As I stood in the settlement with 
those young Jews, I wondered how 
many rifles and how much ammuni- 
tion was secreted beneath the floors 
of the huts; and I wondered, too, how 
long it would be before they would 
be put into use. 

Earlier, too, I had talked with an 
Arab boy who, at 12 years of age, had 
undertaken the responsibilities of 
running a farm. His father, he told 
me, was -45 — “too old for farm work." 
Cassim was a good farmer, and ad- 
mitted that much of his knowledge 
had been gained from the Jews. Yet 
it was a safe bet that beneath the 
floors of his house, too, there was at 
least one rifle awaiting The Day. 

Any soldier who served in the 
Middle East knew that The Day would 

We went down among the others. 
Miriam was waiting. Tonight, she 
said, there would be a concert, for the 
village had many artists; and tomor- 
row, there would be a picture show, 
with the films projected on an out- 
door screen. 

The brown-bodied kids, now, were 
being collected; for although they saw 
their parents in the evenings, their 
welfare was in the hands of trained 
supervisors, and they live in a com- 
munal nursery. 

The reason for this, Miriam told me, 
was to inculcate into the children the 
thought that they belonged to the 
community rather than to a private 

"Then,” I asked, “if they feel like 
that about the children, won't they 
resent my being here— with you?” 
“Not at all. I’m single— and you're 
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G oing fishing? 

water’s cold, cut your bait 
into small pieces: if it’s warm 
larger chunks will do accord- 
ing to Canadian Fisheries ex- 
perts. Tests conducted on their 
Research station on captive 
codfish in tanks supplied with 
running salt water show that 
the size of pieces of food eaten 
by the fish varied with the 
water "temperature. In gen- 
eral, the warmer the water, 
the larger the pieces of food 
gulped down. The fish did 
not eat at all when the water 
became very cold, nor did 
1 they eat when it rose above 
65 degrees. 




not the first man who’s spent a week 
here on my invitation.” 

It was an intriguing remark. Miriam 
and I did not go to the picture show 
that night. 

I learnt a good deal during the week 
I spent at the village. It was obvious 
—at least to me— that the villages had 
been formed not merely to till the soil, 
but as a means of bringing together 
the Jews in a series of groups, so 
that when the time came for action, 
the young men could more easily be 
trained and called up for warfare. 
That, however, was for the future: the 
establishment of the communal vil- 
lages for the time being was concern- 
ed with giving a home to the displaced 
people of Europe. 

There were, I understood, about 
40,000 Jews living in similar colonies 
throughout Palestine, a total that re- 
presented 6% of the Jewish popula- 
tion of the country. It all began in 
1908. when a few Russian intellec- 
tuals started a collective' colony near 
the Sea of "Galilee; in 10 years, only 
six more villages had been added, but 
with the coming into power of Adolph 
Hitler, the villages increased in num- 
ber until in 1942 or thereabouts, no 
less than' 140 "communes” were scat- 
tered throughout Palestine. 

No one, I noticed, loafed in the vil- 
lage, yet there was a marked lack of 


regimentation. There was a notice- 
board in the communal dining room 
on which was posted a weekly duty 
roster dividing the work into two sec- 
tions, one of which was revenue pro- 
ducing and the other scheduling dom- 
estic chores. 

Unlike Russian villages of a similar 
nature, it is not- mandatory for the 
worker to remain in a village. At any 
time, he is permitted to pack up and 
leave— but while he is a member of the 
community, he must draw his expen- 
ses from a common treasury. Ex- 
penses, naturally enough since mem- 
bers are fed and clothed by the com- 
mune, are few. No wages are paid, 
and no matter what the members 
responsibilities are, maintenance is 
kept at the same level. 

Produce is sold to outside markets, 
or is bartered to other villages. In 
short, while one “commune" might 
not be self-supporting it will with the 
assistance of other villages be able to 
keep outside buying at a minimum. 

In the village at which I spent a 
week, married couples lived together 
in double rooms, and unmarried 
people had dormitories. There Was, 
however, to my mind a free and easi- 
ness between the latter which in or- 
dinary circumstances may have earn- 
ed them the disapproval of not-so- 
broad minded citizens. When I men- 
tioned this to Miriam, she reminded 
me that when the villages were first 
formed, one or two were frankly un- 
conventional in their outlook towards 
marriage; and that, in fact, the same 
spirit remained in a village near 
Haiffa, where young men and women 
adjourned in order to test the per- 
manency of their feelings towards 
each other. But, she added, this ap- 
parently casual conception of com- 
munal living was being replaced by 
normal family conditions. 

I was glad, in a way, that the old 
outlook had not completely died away- 
And when I left the village at the end 
of a week, I readily accepted Miriam’s 
invitation to return. 

But I never did. But these days, 
when i read of the struggle between 
the Jews and Arabs, I think of her: 
I think of her action in spitting on the 
Arab who prayed, and that makes it 
easv to understand the swiftness with 
which war came to Palestine; and 1 
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MERVYN ANDREWS 


tOE LYNCH was as fat as a porpoise. 

J When he laughed, the huge blad- 
der of soft lard that was his stomach 
croaked and rumbled, quivering and 
shaking like ground from a deep- 
seated earthquake. 

Leaning against a seed drill, Joe 
laughed, the reverberations giving the 
time to my demonstration of a hep- 
cat on hot bricks— a quarter of a 
century in advance of its reality. 

It was early May. 1917, my first day 
in the mice-ridden Mallee. 1 grabbed 
at my ankle, my knee, my thigh, 
squeezing hard on the squirming soft- 
ness of the little furred fiend; there 
was a mouse up the leg of my 
trousers. 

A mouse, did I say? I jumped hard 
up and down, cutting as fine a straw- 
rotted rug as ever was jived, and 
down they came— three dead ones 
took a nosedive to earth. Two live 
ones, one a skewbald, plunged to 
the safety of a burrow, while a third, 
a mangy varmint, scampered up Joes 
leg and, between the gusts of his 
laughter, when his belt was slack, 
darted under the band of his trousers. 

It was then Joe’s turn at con- 


tortions, and my turn to laugh. He 
had to take his trousers down to get 
rid of the mouse, for Joe wore bow- 
yangs around his ankles. I knew 
why, by this time, and it was a good 
idea; very few mice hit you below 
the belt when you wore bowyangs 
that way. 

The 1917 mouse plague first evi- 
denced itself in February of that year 
with widespread reports that mice by 
the million had invade'd the wheat 
areas. During March and April there 
were increasingly serious reports. By 
May the invasion had reached intense 
plague proportions. It was like that 
until the August— more than three 
mice-ruined months. 

The plague had to be seen (and 
smelt) to be believed. Though it is 
more than thirty years- ago, I can 
still remember the stench of dead and 
living mice, rotting straw, grain, and 
bags, and the tang of the vermin in 
the tainted food we tried to eat. 
There wasn’t an inch of country that 
wasn’t disrupted by the pest. 

At every railway station in the 
Wimmera, the Mallee, and Northern 
Victoria, and in large areas of New 


South Wales and South Australia, 
huge stacks of wheat stood bagged 
and roofed, awaiting transport to the 
seaport for shipment to Britain, which 
was food hungry even then, because 
of the First World War. 

Here was the second line of arma- 
ments. for the Empire — food for the 
fighting forces, bread for the pinch - 
gutted millions toiling for victory in 
1917, the worst year of the 1914-18 
War. The wheat was salvation and 
■ victory, but there were neither the 
men nor the trucks to shift it quickly 
l to Australian ports, and the U-boats 
l ' lurked along the sea lanes, awaiting 
! such transports as we could muster. 

A bad position, but on top of it, 

I the worse one, for here was an enemy 
I t within — mice, countless millions of 
mice, assaulting the stacks, gnawing 
the bags, gorging on the precious 
grain till their fur-elad bellies 
stretched like sausage skins. What 
they did not eat, they befouled with 
1 ' their excreta and the scabious sores 
already to be seen round their eyes, 
noses and mouths. 

As the vermin burrowed, the bags 
sagged, and wheat cascaded out 
through the tom jute. The huge stacks 
began to slump crazily till the roofing 
collapsed, exposing the grain to the 
pelt of autumn’s rain. That completed 
the havoc. The farms were dotted 
with hill-like conglomerates of be- 
fouled wheat, rotting bags, and stink- 
ing mire, living and dead, to affront 
the eyes and disgust the nose of all 
who must see and smell. 

In this nauseating mess men 
laboured. They tried to fight the 
Insatiable hordes of furred saboteurs, 
to win the safety of grain that was 
the staff of life and the hope of vic- 
tory in Europe. Men rushed that 
Job, deserting farm and factory alike. 
There was big money here for those 
days. One pound a day— thirty shil- 
lings a day — the wage crept up as the 
need and the vileness of the occupa- 
tion increased. 

Here men laboured, killing the 
mice, sifting the grain, rebagging, 
rcstacking. They laboured with the 
stench in their nostils, doing as un- 
pleasant a job as has ever been un- 
dertaken. For their pains they be- 
came infected with the scabious sores 
—an infectious type of ringworm, 


which crept slowly over their hands, 
their arms, their legs and their bodies. 
On the mice themselves, this sore 
is regarded by Elton, a world 
authority on mice, as a species of 
ulcerating syphilis. 

The men who restacked the wheat 
took protective' measures against the 
mice. The chief safeguard was a 
double race of galvanised iron built 
around each stack. Water traps were 
set at intervals, and hessian leads 
were placed from stack to race, so 
that the mice could get into it but 
not out. Once in, the mice were 
stampeded to the water traps and 
drowned. 

Elton, in his “Voles, Mice and Lem- 
mings (published in 1942), estimated 
the damage at over one million 
pounds. Most of the grain saved 
was unfit for human consumption. 
Some agents in the Wimmera cal- 
culated that ninety per cent, of the 
wheat grown and salvaged from the 
plague in the district required con- 
ditioning. A number of horses fed 
on infected grain and hay died as a 

As it was in the railway stacks, so 
it was on the farms. The houses, 
bams, stables, sheds, haystacks, and 
fields swarmed with mice. Every- 
thing edible, from grain to harness, 
and clothing, had to be stored for 
safety against the invaders. 

Driving along the red-earth, Mallee 
roads on a moonlight night with the 
air crisp and sharp with a coming 
frost, the first elusive odour tickled 
the nostrils a mile from the home- 
stead. At half a mile the smell was 
cloying and vaguely irritating. At the 
homestead gate, the stench was vile, 
and almost overpowering. You filled 
your lungs with its heavy claminess; 
you masticated it with your food, 
you laboured in its deathliness, and 
you slept with its odious dankness 
squirming around your body. 

At night, when I went-with Joe to 
bed down the horses, the ground 
glittered with a myriad pinhead, 
diamond eyes flashing brilliant in 
the reflected glow of the hurricane 

We Walked on a seemingly mobile 
earth— an earth swaying and quiver- 
ing beneath' our feet with swarms of 
scurrying grey bodies, an earth that 
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tilted and lurched as we walked, 
giving, in the heart of the Mallee, 
tire uncanny sensation of first steps 
on solid land after weeks spent on 
the swinging deck of a rolling ship. 
I’d expect an earthquake to produce 
a similar feeling of instability. 

Each footfall brought disaster to 
the furred horde. They squeaked 
their plaintive death rattle, as our 
heavy hobnail boots squelched on a 
carpet of squirming, soft, grey bodies, 
and thousands of tiny rodents sought 
sanctuary in hundreds of tiny bur- 
rows already clogged to capacity by 
their more fortunate kindred. 

With boot, stick and poison we 

killed indiscriminately, slaughtering 
thousands, and we found allies to 
assist in their destruction in every 
bird and beast, wild or tame, on the 
farm— except one. The big draught 
horses stamped death with broad, 
horn-hard feet, the cattle slaughtered 
with cloven hooves, the dogs with 
sharp, snapping teeth, the birds of the 
air and yard dealt destruction with 
beak and claw, and even the docile 
sheen did their part. 

All animals ranged with man, for 


this was. their fight for existence 
also; the mouse was the common foe 
of all— save the cat. And the cat, 
bloated, satiated, nauseated with the 
flesh of its traditional enemy, the 
mouse. It slept, indifferent to the 
feast gamboling before its eyes. 

Nothing was safe from the invading 
mice. A freshly laundered table 
cloth, nibbled through the corner, 
showed a dozen holes when spread. 
These were neatly darned but, next 
morning, were chewed out again — 
some epicurean mouse had found 
the new thread more delectable to its 
palate. Browning, in “The Pied 
Piper,” did not exaggerate the dam- 
age done by the rats. 

Many of the Mallee houses were 
sealed and lined with paper pasted 
over hessian. The mice ate the walls 
and ceilings because they liked the 
flour in the paste. Strips and shreds 
of gnawed hessian hung from the 
rafters, like the unkempt, matted hair 
of some derelict of civilisation in the 
lowest throes of his degradation. 

As the mice increased in numbers, 
so the catches grew to fantastic 
figures. Men counted first in tens, 


then in hundreds, in thousands, by 
the kerosene tin full, by the hundred- 
1- weight, and finally by the ton. 

One farmer left poisoned wheat 
overnight; next morning be tired 
[ after counting 28,000 dead mice, 
f Another tallied 70,000 in one after - 
k noon. These are authentic figures 
given by Elton, but they dwindle to 
'nsignificance when compared with 
3 night's catch as Lascelles— three 
[~ tons of mice, estimated at 200,000 in 
'.number— and tire recorded weight of 
[ the slaughter up to 17th June— 544 
I tons, representing 32,000,000 dead 


That was the officially recorded kill, 
[ but it takes no ■ account of the un- 
| reported millions slain by every man, 
bird and beast in the 2400 square 
I miles of Victoria affected and the 
plague areas in New South Wales and 
f South Australia, where, at Port Lome, 
'or instance, even the seaweed 
(warmed with mice. 

While protection of stacks \ 
line of defence, wl 
I poisoning was an important method of 
'[ destruction. Of the tall stories asso- 
[. ciated with the plague, the plum for 
■poisoning stories goes to one credited 
to “Paddy" O’Dowd, a son of poet, 
j Bernard. Nonplussed at the failure 
* . articularly virulent strychnine 

I bait laid in his house to produce even 
\ 1* one kill, Paddy looked around for the 
■ reason. His explanation was: "I left 
a bar of soap on the floor; the little 
M Swines ate it as an antidote.” 

1 The plague finished almost as sud- 
I, J} denly as it had begun. Nobody knew 
I where the mice had come from, none 
knew where they went. They dis- 
I ■>' appeared, though there was still 
plenty of food for them, 
p The mystery was explained to some 
extent by D. Murnane, B.V.Sc., of 
Veterinary Research Institute, Mel- 
i bourne University, in his investiga- 

f lions into the 1932 plague in Vic- 

L Writing in the “Journal of the 
■' Council for Scientific and Industrial 
■ Research” for February, 1934, Mur- 
I nane favoured the migration theory 
IWto explain the appearance of the 
mice. They move as an army in one 
direction, following an advance party. 
They are not of local breeding, since 
very few young animals or pregnant 
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females were found, though these 
may have remained hidden in bur- 

Though unable to give the place 
of origin, Murnane discounts the 
suggestion that the Nullabor Plain 
was the original breeding ground, the 
distance from there to the Mallee 
being too great for the mice to 
travel. A theory advanced in the 
Melbourne "Argus” at the time gave 
the black soil plains of the Wimmera 
the doubtful credit of being the 
breeding ground, but this suggestion 
does not accord with Murnane's 
theory of one-direction, mass migra- 
tion. 

On the question of disappearance, 
Murnane is more specific. He lists 
four factors of destruction: 

1. As many as twenty mice crowded 
into one large burrow during wet 
weather; many died of suffoca- 

2. Exposure to cold and rain in the 
field, mice being particularly 
vulnerable to both. 

3. “Landslides" of wheat in stacks 
killed thousands in the collapse. 

Such plagues are neither new nor 
isolated as to country. They have 
been known the world over, one of 
the most damaging and widespread 
being in the Humboldt Valley. 
Nevada, in 1907-8, following similar 
outbreaks in 1888-92 and 1999-1901. 
The plague in Kern County, Cali- 
fornia, attracted world attention in 
1926. and the outstanding Australian 
plagues are those of 1911, 1917 and 
1932. 

Almost invariably, such plagues fol- 
low a particularly prolific harvest. 
Such was the case in 1917, and the 
conditions precedent to that plague 
are reproduced today. The Australian 
wheat harvest reached record pro- 
portions in 1947-48. In New South 
Wales alone, 80,000,000 bushels of 
wheat were harvested and, on some 
estimates, half as much again did not 
reach the bagging stage owing to 
seasonal and other factors. 

Over two-thirds of this harvest was 
stored at railway sidings and on 
farms in similar bag stacks to those 
assailed by mice in 1917, for the New 
South Wales country silos can ac- 
commodate only 24,500,000 bushels, 
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eradication have been virtually static 
since 1907, with one exception— an 
improved method of fumigation of 
bag stacks announced in the C.S.I.R. 
Journal in August, 1944. This, how- 
ever, was directed mainly against 
weevil in wheat, though it is equally 
effective against rodents. 

The “staddle” stack (sheet-iron 
guards on post tops) was the sub- 
ject of the tallest story credited to 
"Paddy” O’Dowd. He went into din- 
ner quite satisfied with his newly 
pickled seed wheat was safe. An hour 
later the stack swarmed with mice, 
though no hessian threads or straw 
gave the mice a “ladder” to the 
wheat. Pondering the problem, 
“Paddy” stood watching the “pickle” 
water drip to the ground, then with 
his own eyes he saw it— a mouse ran 
up the drip. 

Most effective weapon of eradica- 
tion in the field was the poison method 
adopted in Nevada in 1907-8. Phos- 
phorous baits or broadcasting of 
poison is considered too dangerous, 
but a strychnine mixture dropped 


in the burrows brought an eighty- 
five to ninety-five per cent. kill, 
though it was an expensive and tire- 
some process, for the mice burrows 
in the Humboldt Valley tallied up to 
24.000 per acre of land. 

In addition to the damage to wheat, 
the health aspects of a possible plague 
rqerit consideration. Elton, Murnane, 
and other authorities agree that the 
ringworm disease is transmittable to 
man. Mice are also high percentage 
carriers of a form of ' typhoid ' and 
dysentery, liable to cause ptomaine 
poisoning, and in common with most 
animals, are prone to a blood poison- 
ing like white scourge in calves. A 
plague of fleas is a not infrequent 
aftermath of a mouse plague. 

An investigation of bubonic plague 
(1901-9) by Dr. Asburton Thompson 
gave a qualified acquittal of the 
mouse as a carrier of that disease, 
and Dr. F. McCallum, a Common- 
wealth Quarantine officer, while satis- 
fied that the mouse has not been 
guilty in that respect in Australia, 
points out that tests conducted in 
South Africa and in California show 
that the mouse could spread the 
disease. 

One thing we have to be very glad 
about is the fact that the last plague, 
filthy and distasteful as it was, did 
not bring with it some of the dread 
scourges of the past. 

The great plague of London was 
started by a man who came ashore 
from a ship on which there was a 
plague-infected rat: and he has been 
bitten by the rat. What happened as 
a result of that rat is history— a 
plague which it took the great fire 
of London, and the destruction of a 
city, to clear up. 

The main source of infection was 
not actually the rate, of course, but a 
flea which had made the rat its home 
—or, in medical terms, its “host.” 
Plague, so disastrous to so many, has 
its origin in so small an insect — and 
the carrier of the insect is the rat, or 
the mouse. 

Truly terrible results ensue when 
mice or rats get loose in large num- 
bers. and I shudder to think of the 
terrible results that could have fol- 
lowed from a plague of rodents sweep- 
ing across the country, shedding their 
little disease-ridden parasites. In any 
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time at all in any land such a specta- 
cle would be ’ disastrous — fatal. Had 
that been the case in the Mallee in 

1916, its results would have still been 
apparent today. 

— Governmental authorities are non- 
I committal on the present possibility 
of another mouse plague. They admit 
some similarity in conditions with 

1917, they acknowledge that reports 
from scattered centres indicate a 
more-than-normal prevalence of mice, 
but with so little known, of the 
origin of the vermin in plague form, 
who can say that the omens indicate 
another furred invasion? 

Of course, should such a plague 
eventuate again, there are scientific 




i which it could be dealt with— 
the near future it will be a 
to deal with such an occur - 


Already in America it has been 
shown that sound-waves of such high 
frequency that they cannot be heard 
by the human ear, provide a “death 
ray” that will kill a mouse in less 
than a minute: and such rays could 
stem any plague at any given 
moment— from grasshoppers to, if it 
were posible, a plague of elephants. 

But though the theory of such anti- 
plague measures is already known, 
the methods have yet to be developed. 

But— if it comes, what are we go- 
ing to do about it? 


THE WOULD AT ITS WOBST 



STUDIES MENU WITH WAITRESS TURNS To SIVE ORDER 
H0VERIN6 AT ELBOW DECIDES TiNDS THAT WAITRESS 
OR TRIED SCALLOPS APPEARED' 




BESiNS TO 6ET HONOR 1 ? 


WAITRESS ARRIVES JUST AS HE DECIDES ON HOT ROAST-BEEF 
REMEMBERS THAT FRIED SCALLOPS 5ANDWICH. TiNDS WAITRESS HAS 
SOMETIMES PONT A6REE WITH HIM SOME ID 6ET SOME MORE BOT- 
HASTlV LOOKS FOR A SUBSTITUTE TER FbR ANOTHER CUSTOMER. 





HEAD WAITRESS SAUS SOOTillNS- REMEMBERS THEV'RE 60IN6 16 
M SHE'LL T&KE IT. READS HER HAVE ROAST-BEEF AT HOME To- 
rn ORDER NlSHT AND TRIES ID CALL HI 

RACK Too LATE 
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IT STARTED 


this my 


The Holy Week of 1560 was in England damp and cold, 
and because of the inclement weather, the monks of St. 
Albans in Herefordshire dispensed to travellers, in addition 
to soup, hot spiced buns. On Good Friday, one of the 
monks marked the buns with the Sign of the Cross. The 
innovation appealed highly to pilgrims, and the custom was 
continued thenceforward, spreading eventually throughout 
the Christian world. 




Han Sing, a Chinese mandarin who lived in 174 B.C. and 
commander of an army invading Shan Si became perturbed 
when, during a lull in operations, his troops became trouble- 
some. In order to fill their leisure time, he devised a 
pastime called Choke-Choo-Hong-Ki, or "the science of the 
wars”. The game, in addition to keeping the troops occu- 
pied, exemplified tactical battle moves. Today, we call the 
game "Chess". s 


Two hundred-odd years ago, there stood in Fleet Street, 
London, a tavern called “The Devil", the sign of which 
showed St. Dunstan pulling the. Evil One’s nose. When 
the lawyers of London visited the tavern, they invariably 
left a notice on their doors informing enquirers of the fact. 
Thus was born the phrase, "Gone to the Devil". 




William Lee was a dean of Cambridge who, falling in 
love with a barmaid, married her against University 
Statutes. Their living gone, his wife tried to earn a few 
shillings by knitting stockings by hand. Lee watched her 
working, and exasperated by the slowness of the process, 
produced a frame which expedited the work. So, in 1589, 
was made the first pair of stockings by mechanical means. 


In 1829, Sir Robert Peel introduced an act forming the 
London Metropolitan Police Force. Cockneys, seeking a 
name for the men of law began to call them bobbies , 
after Sir Robert— a title which later became interchangable 
with “copper"— coined, it is said, because the policemen 
wore large copper buttons on their uniforms.* 




"I’m No OUTLAW!" 

— Jane Russell 


SLOE-EYED JANE RUSSELL, whose sultry beauty and well-advertised bosom 
caused great excitement about the much censored film, “The Outlaw”, resents 
publicity the film brought her. Temporarily lulled, all Jane’s outraged 
feelings were awakened when she saw Jennifer ("Bernadette”) Jones in the 
torrid love scenes of “Duel in the Sun”. Jane says “The Outlaw” dragged her 
good name in the mud, and she’s determined that such roles are never again 
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“MY HUSBAND AND X are a clean-living, happy married couple,"' Jane says. 
This picture shows the pair reaping the harvest of their own fruit trees. The 
garden in which they spend so much of their time has well-planted fruit trees 
and is their favorite playground. 
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VO BL'TTERFI.Y, la Russell is rarely seen in the glittering Hollywood night I 
spots. She entertains at home; her mother is a frequent visitor and enjoys the I 
tasty dinners Jane herself serves. 


FETS ARE BIG TIME in the home life of the star. She says terseiy 
outlaw women den'; spend much time outdoors. There is an old saying 
if a deg likes a man he's O K. Dogs like Jane. 


TRADITIONAL MOVIE GLAMOR home does not appeal to this actress. Home 
is to be lived in; the homey old gas stove is a friend that helps Jane’s cooking 
efforts. She is an ardent recipe reader, likes trying to make new dishe*. 
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BEND DOWN SISTER! Jane says that diet isn't necessary to a good figure if 
you live a normally active life. But when you're working you’ve got to put 
some energy into it! And Jane claims that she lives energetically every 
moment of her waking day! 
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WHAT 


GREAT MINDS THINK 





Let us have wine and women, mirth and laughter, 
Sermons and soda-water the day after. 

— Byron, Don Juan. 


BYRON: 

Though women are angels, yet wedlock’s the devil. 

(Hours of Idleness) 

DEKKER: 

Were there no women men might live like gods. 

(The Honest Whore) 

SHAKESPEARE: 

Men have marble, women waxen minds. 

(Rape of Lucrece) 

REYNOLDS: 

As for women, though we scorn and flout ’em, * 

We may live with, we cannot live without ’em. 

(The Will) 

TENNYSON: 

Men at most differ as Heaven and Earth, 

But women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell. 

(Merlin and Vivien) 

ILKA CHASE: 

All this continuous fuss would not go on, and nothing more at all would be 
written or said, if only men could make up their minds about women; but 
that will never happen. 

(In Bed We Cry) 

MEREDITH: 

God’s greatest blessing is, after all, a good woman. 

(Ordeal of Richard F everal) 

SIR WALTER SCOTT: 

O woman! In our hours of ease 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou! 

(Mar mi on) 

DE QUINCEY: 

She is a woman: that is saying the best and the worst about her. 

There is no music on earth like the laughter of women. 

(Essays) 
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The woman was a pearl — even the 
killer with his gun in hand knew that. 


★ ARTH'INGTON cutten 


’-pHE little man with the black, 
hairy nostrils watched the win- 
dow below. The sub-machine-gun 
rested lightly on the window ledge 
and the arm in the greasy, black 
shirt was tense but steady. 

So much she could see in the quick 
glances from her room across the 
sunny courtyard. 

But the younger man beside him 
watched her movements. So she 
gathered up the damp underwear, 
rinsed it, squeezed it and rinsed it 
again, listening and straining to catch, 
any sound from the room below. Once 
she threw up her head and listened, 
and her dark eyes were large with 
fear in her pale face. 

But the younger man at the win- 
dow across the courtyard was watch- 
ing; so she made as though to toss 
the hair from her face, and again 
plunged her arms into the bowl of 

Outside, the courtyard was hot and 
still, the shadows cut sharp against 
the white walls and the straggling 
green of the vines. 

Suddenly the peace was shattered 
as the gun sent a burst through the 
window below. 

The girl's face greyed in terror. 
She stood for a moment, listening 
in the sharp stillness that followed 
the rattle of the bullets. 

But from below there came no 

But in the moment's confusion, be- 
fore the shouting died away, the girl 
left the window, slipped through the 
door and ran down the narrow stair- 

As she crept down the corridor 
another fear took her by the throat. 
He was lying within— dead! He and 



Jacques, both dead! She inched to- 
wards the doorway and tried to 
clutch the fear from her quivering 
throat. God! Dear God! Not that! 

She came almost to the threshold. 

Someone, acutely sensitive to sound 
and to danger, whispered hoarsely. 
“Stop! For .the love of God, stop 
where you are!” 

She huddled against the lintel in 
joy and fear. He lived. Yet he re- 
mained there, trapped, ill. 

"Paul, oh Paul, why are you still 
here?” She breathed the words so 
softly that no sound rose up to the 
dark, dirty men at the window above. 

She heard his gasp, “Minella, is it 

A low moan came from the room. 
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"Paul! Paul!” she whispered, but 
did not move. Still she stayed 
huddled against the wall. Years in 
the Underground had taught her, in- 
stant obedience to her Lender. And 
was he not also her beloved? 

Another voice came to her now, 
thick with anguish. 

“Minella! Another ten seconds and 
we should have been away with 

| “Jacques,” she hissed, “you have 
had 
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a patch of sunlight on the brickwork 
of the corridor. Against this beam 
of light she lifted her apron, throw- 
ing an irregular shadow across the 
sunlit wall. 

The gun crashed across the court- 
yard. 

Plaster spattered from the corridor 
wall. 

“For God's sake, Minella, don’t 
draw their fire!” 

She sneered, with her red lips 
twisted, perhaps at him, perhaps not. 

“They are nervous my brother, 
and shoot at shadows.” 

Again the girl thrust her apron 
against ,the beam of light. But this 
time the shadow loomed over the 
sunlit patch much lower than be- 

Outside in the courtyard was peace. 

“They cannot see .below half a 
metre from the floor, Jacques. I am 
going to crawl forward!” 

"It can do no good. But, for the 
love of God, be careful!” 

She came forward slowly over the 
boards. In another moment she had 
reached the doorway and lay there 
panting. 

Paul’s face was beside her now. 
She pressed her lips against his 
“brown throat. She loosened the 
ragged collar gently. 

He sighed deeply and his eyes 
opened. 

"Beloved," he breathed, his lips 
against hers. 

For one sweet moment the danger 
was forgotten. She pressed to him. 

Jacques, sprawled beside them, 
listened in misery. 

“For me it is too late. But for 
you, Minella—” 

She clung to him. “It cannot be. 
it cannot be too late!” 

Her voice, in anguish, became too 
insistent for safety. 

“Hush, little one. You will leave 
me soon . . . But you will not for- 
get our Cause?” 

She cried quietly against him. But 
he went on, more firmly, “This is our 
land. Here, we shall make our home. 
You will remember, Minella?” 

Then his eyes closed. He weak- 
ened. Blood oozed slowly from his 
wound again. Jacques pressed a 
bundle of rags more firmly against 
the bruised, stained flesh. 


Paul opened his eyes with an 
effort. He put his hand slowly inside 
his open shirt. He became practical. 
He was their Leader. This was the 
end. He took out a small file of 
papers. 

“You will take these, Minella. But 
they must not fall into certain hands. 
You understand?” 

She nodded. 

“You wiU leave me now. Take the 
car back to the hills. You will be 
safe there, you and Jacques.” 

For a moment his voice was firm, 
giving orders to his followers. Then 
he trembled a little and caught the 
girl against him closely. He opened 
her bodice at the throat and crushed 
in the papers, kissing the soft skin. 

And even as he did so, lying there 
beside her for the last time, in 
anguish and hopelessness, the idea 
came to her! 

She looked across at her brother, 
lying face downwards in despair. 

She whispered, “Will they come 
and search for him?” 

He roused himself. 

“No. They have orders not to make 
a disturbance in the street. They 
have too few men to handle a riot." 

A convulsive movement, and the 
man between them fainted again. 

Jacques shuddered and bit at his 
nails. “They were to wait for Him 
here— and pick hin> off. I found out 
too late.” 

The girl's eyes spat little flames of 
hate into the boy’s tortured soul. 

“I knew it, Jacques,” she reminded 
him bitterly. 

“My God,” he whimpered, “do you 
think it sweet wine to me, to lead 
him into danger, a sick man?” 

Misery edged his voice with anger. 
But she was not listening. She 
lay quietly, making her plans. 

"Another ten seconds and he was 
safe, Minella — ” he pleaded. 

She looked at him, a new light in 
her eyes. 

“Then you shall have those ten 
seconds!” 

Suddenly she leaned over close to 
her brother and spoke rapidly in his 
ear. When he would protest, she 
answered sharply. “It is your only 
chance to save him!” 

"And you?” 

“They do not know me as a Mem- 
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ber. There is no danger for me.” 
She smiled strangely. 

Reaching the corridor, she stood 
erect and brushed the dust from 
her red peasant shirt, tucking in the 
bodice. 

Then to her brother, wavering be- 
tween hope and despair, and now 
out of her sight in the room beyond, 
she called softly: 

"Remember, the moment you see 
the water fall!” 

And then, quickly, she slipped up 
the stairs to the room above. She 
paused a moment to thrust the pre- 
cious papers deep into her skirt 
pocket. 

Entering the room with a flounce of 
her skirts, she hummed a gay little 
tune and came towards the window. 
She leaned out. 

She reached out her bare arms and 
caught the clothes-line suspended 
over the courtyard. • From the table 
she gathered up the pegs and, in 
full view of the window, thrust them 
down her blouse where the bodice 
fell apart. 

Selecting the dainty, intimate gar- 
ments from the pile of damp clothing, 
she leaned out again, pegs between 
her red lips, gripped in her strong 
white teeth, pegs between her soft 
white breasts, cupped in open bodice. 

As the younger man looked across 
she pegged the damp, dainty things 
on the clothes-line. He was scarcely 
thirty paces away, and she could hear 
his breath whistle between his teeth 


as she leaned over the sill, plucking 
the pegs from her bodice. 

The long line of her throat gleamed 
in the sunlight. 

Through half-closed eyes she saw 
the younger man nudge the man 
with the gun. 

Her arms reached over and back 
again swiftly, one moment hiding 
her breasts, the next, revealing a 
glimpse between the soft folds of 
silk. 

For the first time the man with 
the gun took his eyes from the win- 
dow below. 

She heard the sharp intake of his 
breath. 

Quickly she turned. One hand 
caught up the bowl of water, the 
other flicked the last button of her 
bodice .... 

She turned towards the window 
again, head up, eyes cast down, both 
arms outstretched carrying the bowl. 

The water splashed in a stream pasl 
the lower window. It splashed down 
into the courtyard below. 

The girl leaned over as though to 
watch where the water fell. As she 
did so. the edges of her bodice part- 
ed and she felt the hot sun striking 
down on the white skin of her 
breasts. Felt, too, the hot lust in the 
eyes of the men across the courtyard. 

And all the while the ten, fifteen, 
twenty precious seconds were fleet- 
ing by, and all the while the two 
men did not take their eyes from the 
girl before them. 
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DumusCVTTW 

He was a hero to millions of women, 
but a cad to the few who knew him. 

☆ DAMON MILLS 


a FTER he made that picture about 
Matthew Flinders, Hollywood got 
interested and sent out for him. He 
took me along because I'd got pretty 
indispensable to him, and’ also he 
wanted to impress them with what a 


big shot he was in this country with 
a secretary-cum-valet' and all. 

He figured he was doing a great 
thing for me taking me along with 
him and showmg me the world, but 
Id seen more of the world than he 
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knew existed. I’d even been to Holly- 
wood before. Once in between ships 
when I'd spent three months in Los 
Angeles. Sometimes I wonder if 
there’s enough liquor in the world to 
wash away the memory of it. I’d 
met a girl there. Her name was 
Mary Mason. She was in movies 
like a lot of other people were about 
that time, like Tom Mix and Lon 
Chaney and Pola Negri. She was do- 
ing all right, too, getting better and 
more important parts all the time. 
It was one of those first look affairs 
for both of us. We were going to get 
married. But first of all I had to go 
batik to Australia. My father had 
died and left me, his errant son, a 


Bollard's sword fell out of his 
grasp and clattered to the floor. 

large piece of his fortune. She kept 
on acting, and I went home to claim 
the money. Relations had gathered 
like scavenging hawks. They fought 
the will, and what they called unjust 
apportioning, tooth and nail. It went 
on month after month. Frantic, I 
dropped it all and raced back to her. 

She'd had to stop going to the 
studio and I traced her to the hos- 
pital, where she’d had the baby. It 
was a girl. She’d died haying it. 
Her mother had come and claimed it. 
When I went to see her mother, she 
raved at me and wouldn’t listen. 
There was nothing I could do. 

I sent her the money I finally got 
out of the will, and then I started 
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trying to make myself drunk enough 
to forget. For a while I just drifted. 
I got a job in a cabaret bar, and then 
one day when I was mixing him a 
hangover cure a big shot offered me a 
job as his man— a gentleman’s gentle- 
man, as they say. I took it and 
drifted around from one to another, 
finally winding up with this actor 
guy— this Bollard. 

Robert Bollard. There was some- 
thing for you. The hero of the Aus- 
tralian airways— the voice that sold 
more soap for its sponsors than a 
thousand professional salesmen. Once 
I was with him at a place where he 
was personally autographing his pic- 
tures. and we. had to fight our way 

He couldn’t love all his fans, but 
he did his best. I had to arrange most 
of the dirty little affairs and then cut 
them off short when the time came. 
If she'd lived I guess I'd never have 
been found doing a job like that. but. 
a lot in me had died with her. Any- 
way, th^re was nothing dirty about 
the money he gave me. But when I 
saw what he’d done to some of the 
white-faced kids that begged me to 
let them see him, even I felt a 
twinge. But then I thought of the 
money again and the agony I had 
gone through for a while once when 
I couldn't get the bottled forgetful- 


ness it bought and I lost the twinge. 
Two very noble characters, Bollard 
and I. 

As I said before, when he acted 
Matthew Flinders in this picture they 
raved about him all over the world, 
and Hollywood signed him up. He 
took me along for the reasons I have 
already stated. 

When we arrived a little Jew met 
‘ us. His name was Sam Vronsky. He 
was short and fat, with shrewd eyes. 
He had an army of cameramen with 
him that took shots of Bollard and 
me with him from every angle except 
standing on our or their heads. When 
they were though I said, “Where can 
I get a drink?” 

Vronsky said, ‘,‘So soon? In the day- 
time already?” 

Bollard sneered, “He drinks to 
forget. He’s forgotten what it is he’s 
forgetting. But whisky’s cheap on 
the money I pay him.” 

Bollard talked like that all the 
time. I stayed with him because I 
had no principles left. I took orders 
from him like a Kanaka. I said 
nothing. Vronsky looked from me 
to Bollard. Vronsky looked like he 
had a big Jewish family he looked 
after pretty well. He said quietly. 
“Maybe a cup of coffee—” 

I said, "Coffee's no good." ■ 

Vronsky told me quietly the near- 
est place where I could get a drink. 

As I went away I could hear Bol- 
lard laughing. 

Vronsky didn’t join him . . . 

They cashed in on the Flinders 
picture by making another one, in 
.which he had to gallop around on 
horseback in the some sort of fancy 
clothes. In this one they gave him 
a sword to swing around his head. 
It clicked so well they put him in a 
series of them. 

He had to be taught how to use a 
sword, and he got to like it. Any 
time you happened to walk around a 
deserted comer of the lot you’d find 
him and the expert instructor they 
kept around the studio hard at it, 
clashing their tinware together. He 
got to be pretty good and pretty 
proud of it. 

They had a studio dinner - once, and 
they presented him with the sword 
he’d used in his last picture, mount- 
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ed and inscribed. He’d got to own 
another place besides his Beverly 
Hills home now— a big stone place 
perched above the rocks high up on 
the coast. He hung the sword over 
the mantel above the great stone fire- 
place he roasted wild boars over. 
He’d practically become a feudal 
baron. But no easier to live with. 
There was another actor, a young 
German refugee from the Nazis called 
Ernst Kirten. He’d started off with 
the studio about the same time as 
Bollard, and he was getting to be as 
big a romantic star. He played gentle 
lovers— composers and poets. He was 
getting bigger with every picture. 
That was sticking in Bollard’s throat 
and making it tougher for those 
around him to get on with him. 

I liked the German. Everyone did. 

He didn't talk much. He'd escaped 
from a concentration camp, but his 
family hadn’t. He heard later 
they'd all been killed. He was lonely 
as any man could be. Then I saw 
him going around with one of the 
studio’s starlets— a young, - golden- 
haired, fresh-faced kid — and the 
smile-crinkles were starting to show 
around his eyes again, and I and 
everyone else felt glad. 

Bollard still kept his hand in off 
the screen. Since we’d been in the 
place he’d had two girls bring suits 
against him. and quite a few others 
had been settled out of court. To his 
fans it made him the big dashing 
hero. I saw him as something differ- 
ent again. When I said what it was 
once he hit me and knocked me down 
I was drunk or I wouldn’t have said 
it. Next morning I apologised. That’s 
how I’d got . . . 

We were lunching in the cafeteria 
a couple of days later. Bollard was 
looking around. Suddenly he said, 
“Get that girl for me." 

I looked where he was looking. 

I said, “That’s Kirten’s girl.” 

He said, “So what? Tm bigger than 
Kirten." 

I said, “He won’t like it.” 

He said, “Why should he? I don't 
want him to. Get her.” 

He bent his head back down to his 

I went on eating. I knew that 
finished it for him. 


I saw the kid. I told her Bollard 
wanted to take her out and when 
and where. I explained to her, like 
the big show-off always got me to 
do, that Robert Bollord was a very 
busy and important man and didn’t 
have time to even make his own 
dates. The kid was stunned by the 
offer. I could see that. She hadn’t 
been on the studio's payroll long, and 
it was all new to her. She called 
herself Gloria Maxton. She'd come 
out of stock from somewhere. Her 
voice was breathless and she was 
starry-eyed when she told me to tell 
him she’d be honoured to accompany 
Bollard anywhere. 

I felt a little sick about it. I de- 
cided a drink would fix me. I was 
leaving the cafeteria in search of it 
when I ran into Vronsky. 

He’d seen me with the kid. He 
nodded after her. He said, “Lovely 
girl, that Maxton girl.” 

I said, “Yeah.” I was wanting that 
drink bad. I made to go on. Vronsky 
said, "A peach off the bough for 
Bollard?” 

I shrugged. I said, “So what? You 
fellows have been telling him he’s 
the reincarnation of Don Juan so 
long he's got to believe it.” 

Vronsky said, “He’s not the re- 
incarnation of Don Juan. I’d say 
more like Roderigo Borgia. Even his 
own daughter wasn’t safe from him.” 
I said, “What’s it to me? He pays 
me good money.” 

Vronsky was silent a moment. I 
didn’t walk on. Vronsky said quiet- 
ly, “Didn’t you ever have a family?” 
I said shortly, “No.” 

Vronsky said, “A pity. A great 
pity. I have a fine family. Three 
daughters, two sons. You must come 
home and meet them some time. It’s 
a great thing, a family. Everyone 
loving one another.” 

I said, “What’s all this to do with 
Bollard?” 

Vronsky said, “This kid hasn't got a 
family— no one. I scouted the kid 
out. Her old grandmother was all 
she had. She died last year. The 
kid's twenty-one, so she's supposed to 
be able to look after herself— but 
she can’t. Not against wolves like 
Bollard. Apart from all that, if she’s 
left alone the kid’ll go places. It’s 
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in her blood. Her—" 

I said. “Skip it. I need that drink." 
I pushed him aside and went and 
had it. But it didn’t make me feel 
any better about the kid. 

Kirten didn't like it any more than 
I did. But it was different with him. 
He could show Bollard just what he 
thought about it. And he did. He'd 
made a picture about the composer 
Mendelsohn and it’d put him right 
on top. He was really threatening 
Bollard for the title of the studio's 
number one male box-office attraction 

The kid didn’t seem to care, though, 
She’d fallen for Bollard like a 
dynamited building, and she didn’t 
care about anything else. That suit- 
ed Bollard, all right, but Kirten’s 
sudden rise didn't. He let Kirten 
know exactly how he felt every time 
they met. too. The German took it 
like a gentleman, but if you looked 
deep into his eyes you could see the 
hate smouldering there for Bollard. 
That's what was between them — a 
deadly, unending, ever-increasing 
hate. Most of the studio sympathised 
with Kirten. 

But the kid was blind to everything 
but the fact that Bollard loved her, as 
— because he’d told her so — she be- 
lieved he did. 

Sometimes when I thought of what 
he was leading the kid into I felt 
sick again. But then I reached out 
and poured myself another drink . . . 

When this week-end came around 
Bollard said to me, “We’ll go up to 
Falcon Ridge for a couple of days. 
Just the two of us. I've sent the 
servants away for the week-end. I 
need quiet. You can get whatever 1 
want.” 

I wondered about that— in between 
drinks. Falcon Ridge was his big 
stone house high over the ocean. 
Bollard wasn’t the guy to go away on 
quiet week-ends. I wondered if he 
was taking the kid along, but he said 

t was in the bar I usually went to 
when Vronsky came in. He had a 
drink 'now and again. He sat along- 
side me. Every time he saw me he 
talked about the kidi Maybe he 
thought 1 "coiild do something about 


what Bollard was doing to her. I 
wasn’t listening much, but suddenly 
he said something that made me 
stiffen in my seat. I turned to him. 
I said slowly, “What you just said — 
say that again." He said it, looking 
at me kind of funny. I grabbed my 
glass that hard it split in my hand. 
The bartender said, “Good God—” 
He leapt across with a napkin. 
Vronsky said, “Man, your hand—” 
I pushed them both aside. I went 
out of the bar and walked. When I’d 
finished walking I went back home 
and went to bed. I couldn't sleep, but 
I didn't pour myself a drink. I just 
lay there thinking about what Vron- 
sky had said .... 

When we got up there Bollard sent 
me around getting the place fixed 
up. Even though there was no one 
around to appreciate it, he liked to 
act the big feudal . overlord. I had 
to drag in logs for the fire, and set 
them roaring up the huge chimney. 

Halfway through the evening meal 
he snarle'd, “What’s the matter with 
you? I could get more conversation 
out of a deaf mute. You haven’t 
said two words since we left town." 

I said. “You wouldn’t like what I’m 
thinking.” 

He snarled. “I never do. I can 
imagine how loving your thoughts 
’ud be towards me. Just like all 
the others. I don’t know why I keep 
you around me. Mavbe because no 
matter what you think you always do 
what 'I tell you to.” He looked at me 
hard. He said. “I wonder sometimes 
what you wouldn’t do for money for 
whisky.” 

I thought, you fool, if only yon 
knew what I was thinking now you’d 
choke on those words. 

His voice cut in on my thoughts. 
He said, “Kirten’s coming here to- 
night.” 

I stared at him. 

"Kirten?” 

“Yes.” 

“But—" 

He sneered across the table at me. 
“We’re going to have a little talk. 
Kirten and I. It’s about time, the 
cheap German ham. Throw another 
log on the fire.” 

I went slowly across to the fire. I 
was thinking, this wiP stop evei-y- 
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(thing . .. I hoped that I was 

When the great bell at the big 
oaken front door rang Bollard looked 
across at me. He said, “That’ll be 
him. Let him in.” 

I went through to the door. It 
was Kirten, all right. His face was 
white and set. It relaxed a little 
when he saw me. He knew that my 
heart wasn’t in my having approached 
the kid for Bollard. He said in his 
ccented English. “I had to drive 
'slowly. That road above the sea is 
very dangerous.” 

We went into the big room where 
Bollard was waiting. He was sipping 
drink. He looked across at the door. 
He said. “Come in, Kirten.” 

The German walked in. Bollard 
was looking at him with eyes nai’- 
rowed like a cat's. He purred. "Pour 
our friend a drink.” 

Kirten waved his hand. His voice 
was hard. He said. “I don’t want a 
drink. What did you want—" 
Bollard moved swiftly to the door. 
He turned the great key to in the 
lock. He pulled it out and moved 
with the speed of a cat to a safe 


swinging open in the wall. He 
thrust the key in and shut the safe. 

He turned around to look at Kir- 
ten. His face was livid, his 1 eyes 
glittering savagely. Kirten was star- 
ing at him. He said, "What—” 
Bollard snarled, “I'll tell you what. 

you German . I've brought you 

hei-e tonight to kill you.” 

He strode across to the fireplace. 
He jerked down the big mounted and 
inscribed sword from above the man - 
tel. He pulled down the other two 
swords that were crossed over one 
another below it and threw one of 
them aside. He handed the other one 
hilt-first to Kirten. Kirten took it 
slowly. His face was white. He said, 
“But—” 

Bollard's eyes were alight with a 
mad, vicious flame. He snarled, "I'm 
giving you a chance to fight. Take 
off your jacket.” He was already in 
shirt-sleeves himself with the sleeve 
of his sword-arm rolled up. Kirten 
stared at him. Suddenly the German 
put down the sword he was holding, 
took off his coat, and rolled up his 
sleeve. He took up the sword again. 
Bollard sneered. “You Germans 
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LILT OF LIFE: No. 





aligned 


With a hey! and a hoi 

And several other exclamatia 
It's away for the day 
To the sunny fields of play 
Leaving women far behind us 
(Don't remind usl) 

Till to-night. 

And the fag 
On our swag 
Is the tassell of our toe, 

And the gleaming steel we s 
Is of stoinless-shafted sticks, 
We will .peel a brand new pill 
Smack it smartly up the hill, 
Watch our partners, laugh, 


; of the most profound delight, 


's the 


ining tricks. 


and find 



To spend a day 

Free from feminine control: 

It soothes the fevered spirit 
And it quiets the troubled heart. 

You can be again men among men 
And purify your soul 
And forget the vexing trifles by which 
You con drive and lift and then explode 
With wood and iron and spoon, 

You can walk and hunt and 
Till fall of afternoon: 

You can tramp through mire and gi 
And sand and velvet green, 

You can swing and drive and follow-through 
And curse to hole eighteen: 

And then you'll know, 

And how you'll know! — 

That woman's wily will 

Is not so hard on a manly heart 

As the wicked little pill! 

— Morris Macleod. 
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■x* STORM SHIP 
SAILS 


•N July of the year 1881 the “Bac- 
chante,” with two other ships, 
was sailing from Melbourne to Syd- 
ney. At 4 a.m. on the eleventh day 
the forecastle lookout reported a 
estrange brig crossing her bows. 

In a voice strained with emotion, 
the man called, “Flying Dutchman 
off the port bow.” 

To see the Flying Dutchman was 
to see Death. 

In the log of the "Bacchante” it 
goes this way, “A strange red light 
as of a phantom ship all aglow in 
the midst of which light the mast, 
spars and sails of a brig stood out in 
strong relief as she came up.” 

There was excitement and fear on 
board the "Bacchante.” The officer 
of the watch saw the ghost ship 
from the bridge, so did the quarter- 
deck midshipman, so did ten others 
of the crew. 

Yet when, moments later, awakened 
sleepers tumbled on to deck, there 
was no sign of any material ship 
other than the two sailing with 
“Bacchante,” and these stood a long 
way off. It was a calm and clear 
night. The ghost ship had come and 
gone in the space of two or three 
minutes. 

Nothing happened to “Bacchante.” 
At 10.45 that morning the man who 
had first seen the Flying Dutchman 
fell to his death from the fore- 


topmast crosstrees and was, the log 
tell us, smashed to atoms.” 

At Sydney the Admiral in command 
of the three ships died. 

The explanation could be simple 
enough. Sailors were, mostly still 
are, superstitious men. The lookout 
had seen the ghost ship and had be- 
lieved he would die. In an over- 
wrought state, with his mind more on 
death than on his work, he had lost 
his grip and fallen from the cross- 

The Admiral maybe would have 
died anyway, Ghost Ship or not. 

The mysteries of the sea are many. 
Most can be dismissed as pure phan- 
tasy, but there are some things that 
cannot so easily be shrugged off. For 
many of the apparent mysteries 
there are rational explanations. 

Of all the legends,, that of the 
Flying Dutchman is the most per- 
sistent. There are several Flying 
Dutchman legends, the one generally 
told being that of Captain Vander- 
decken, the violent, Godless master 
who was condemned by . the Holy 
Ghost. 

Driving his ship around the Cape 
of Good Hope in the teeth of a tem- 
pest, Vanderdecken stood on the 
bridge cursing like a madman and 
shouting defiance of the elements, 
God, and anything else he could lay 
his tongue to. His crew and passen- 
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1 


t IFE in a harem is not all 
fun. One of the punish- 
ment rooms of the harem of III 
Sultan Valide was under- I 

ground. It was dark, except if 

for a glimmer from a ) 
hole in the roof through ' 
which a great heavy I ; 

square stone depended on a 1 
thick rope. The victim had !■ 
to work a treadle which 1 
moved the stone and kept it 
aloft as long as the treadle i 
was in motion. The instant it 1 1 
stopped the stone crushed the 1 
unhappy wrongdoer ’ 


o death. 


1 


gers were less happy about things. 
At the height of the storm the Holy 
Ghost appeared on the ship’s bridge, 
coming down in a blaze of light. 

Undaunted, Vanderdecken, drew a 
pistol and tried to shoot the Holy 
Ghost. The bullet went through the 
palm of his own left hand. Vander- 
decken tried to club the Holy Ghost 
with the pistol butt. His arm was 
paralysed. 

Then the Holy Ghost pronounced 
judgment. Vanderdecken Was con- 
demned to sail on for ever, never 
sleeping, eternally prey to thirst and 
hunger. He would sail through the 
worst storms in the world and never 
make port until the day of final 
judgment. He should be a sign of 
misfortune to all who saw him on 
the seas. ' 

Vgnderdecken sails alone. The 
legend does not tell what happened 
to the crew and passengers on that 
voyage, after the judgment. 

Since the earliest days of maritime 
record there have been reports of the 
sighting of ghost ships, too many of 
them to be easily dismissed. Nor do 
they have to be. Many of the “ghost 
ships have been derelicts. 

The • lengthy wanderings of some 
derelict ships over the face of the 
ocean form a special section of mari- 
time history. Take the case of the 


Yankee schooner Wyer G. Sargent, 
abandoned by its crew off Cape Hat- 
teras, when believed to be in a 
sinking condition. 

The Wyer G. Sargent did not go 
down for quite some time. A few 
days after the abandonment she was 
seen by another vessel some 600 miles 
away from the spot where the crew 
had left her. Then she apparently 
retraced her course, being later 
sighted in the neighbourhood of her 
original site. 

It is estimated that the Wyer G 
crossed the north Atlantic five times 
before disappearing altogether. 

Imagine how many times she was 
taken by superstitious sailors for a 
“ghost ship," sailing on with no 
human hands to guide her or set her 
sails. 

A mqre recent case, is that of the 
Governor Parr, abandoned in October 
of 1923. She was sighted many times 
during the next year and was con- 
sidered a grave menace to shipping. 
Government vessels tried many times 
to take her in tow, but always heavy 
seas made this impossible. Once she 
was set on fire and blazed for a few 
days, but was later seen sailing on an 
even keel, with no fire burning. 
Where she went to after that, how 
many more times she was sighted, 
can only be a matter of guesswork. 

Then there was the schooner Marl- 
borough, which sailed from a New 
Zealand port on a January day in 1890. 
On board were 23 crewmen and a 
number of passengers. 

Marlborough was sighted twenty- 
four years later off the coast of Chile. 
Her sails, spars, decking had all 
rotted away. On board were the 
skeletons of twenty people. What 
happened to her will never be known, 
nor will it be known how many other 
ships sighted her and left her alone, 
this ship of death. 

Most daylight sightings of tire Fly- 
ing Dutchman can be put down to 
the appearance of derelicts, or to the 
mirage. 

This phenomena occurs at sea as 
well as on land. In 1927, at the port 
of Reykjavik, Iceland, a- local traw- 
ler was seen entering harbour with 
a Faroe cutter some way behind her. 
On examination it was found that 
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he trawler was there, all right, but 
o cutter could be located. And yet 
t was there when the police boat 
with the port doctor on board went 
ut towards it. The cutter simply 
anished when the police boat came 
p to it. 

Many of the ghost ships of sea leg- 
end. which were sighted for a few 
brief- moments and then seen no 
nore, must have been reflections of 
■eal ships sailing many, many miles 

Belief in these legends was often 
ut to good use by pirates in the old 
ays. Scared of nothing, these boys 
re re by way of being the first psy- 
hologists. If sailors wanted ghost 
ships, the pirates would supply them. 
So they used to spread nets over the 
sails of their .ships, giving them, from 
a distance, the appearance of old can- 
vas worn thin to the point of non- 
existence. Then they would paint 
themselves in unholy designs and 
burn coloured lights all over their 

All of this gave them the double 
advantage of easy approach to their 
victims and the fact that those vic- 
tims were well scared in advance. 
At file moment of battle, the sailors 
did not know whether they were 
coping with men or demons. 

There is an English “ghost ship" 
story to which some credence is 
given. The story itself is romantic 
enough. Two men, one master of a 
ship, one a sailor, both loved a girl 
from the town of Deal. The girl 
married the captain, and the wedding 
was celebrated on board ship as she 
made her way up the coast. 

As the ship passed the Goodwin 
Sands, fate put the helm into the 
hands of the disappointed suitor and 
he, in jealous rage, twisted the helm 
so that the ship went on to one of 
the Goodwin reefs. She went down, 
all hands were lost. 

That was in the year 1724. The 
legend is that, every fiftieth anni- 
versary. the ship reappears and goes 
on to the rocks again, sinks again. 
There were eyewitnesses to the event 
in 1874, but no . verification could be 
made on the 1924 anniversary because 
of dense fog that lay on the sea that 

Most fables and legends of the sea 


are of fairly old origin, and rose out 
of the ignorance and superstition of 
crewmen in the days of sail. It is a 
paradox that the toughest men, faced 
with ’the unknown as sailors con- 
stantly were, became the most 
imaginative of men and the most 
easily scared. 

The fantastic Flying Dutchman 
legend and many like it gained 
credence only because of the ig- 
norant and superstitious age in which 
they were originally circulated; but 
for many long years (probably cen- 
turies) they were a secret terror in . 
the hearts of all who sailed. 

Dr. Atcheson James in a diary of a 
“Journey Round the Cape of Good 
Hope” in 1821, records that members 
of the crew warned him fearfully of 
the possibility of seeing the Flying 
Dutchman. 

"Despite my knowledge that their 
absurd tales were born of supersti- 
tion and fostered by abject ignor- 
ance,” he wrote, “I could not fail to 
be impressed, nay, even awestruck, 
by the sincerity of their speech and 
the awfulness of the picture they pre- 
sented to my mind.” 

Fear and superstition were en- 
couraged by the officers of ships and 
used as one of the means by which 
they kept men under control. A 
common threat was that, in certain 
circumstances, the Flying Dutchman 
would "get them.” It sounds like 
something you would be foolish to 
tell children, but it often worked 
wonders where the sailors were con- 

. That the Dutch come in for the 
worst aspects of the F.D. legend is 
no reflection -on that people. To the 
British seamen of earlier centuries, 
all foreigners were Dutchmen, and 
foreign ships were said to be re- 
luctant to come to the aid of vessels 
in distress because of the trouble 
this would cause them. So the worst 
man at sea, the man condemned for 
ever to suffer an unpleasant fate for 
his' evil, was a “Dutchman.” 

But where in all this is the ex- 
planation for the ghostly ship un- 
doubtedly seen by crew members of 
the Bacchante on her voyage from 
Melbourne to Sydney in 1881? 

Some sea legends can be explained 
away rationally, but not all of them. 
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Murder 

M DlflGIC 


Disposing of your enemies should be 
a private affair, these killers thought. 


T OVE— ” that eminent lawyer- 
detective, John J. Malone, once 
remarked, “love, like murder, does 
not always wait upon the consent of 
the victim.” 

Moreover, people who murder 
people are apt to think of murder 
as a strictly private affair. They be- 
lieve, to quote Malone again, that 
“murder, like love, is the most in- 
timate of human relationships, strictly 
a private matter- between the mur- 
dered and the murder-fee.” 

This is a story about a man and a 
doll. I know— you're saying this isn’t 
the first time that a man got into 
trouble by getting mixed up with a 
doll. This wasn’t that kind of a 
doll. And it wasn’t a paper doll, 
either, the kind that a man “can ' 
call his own.” 

The doll this man got mixed up with 
was a magic doll, a voodoo doll. To 
look at it, it was just a little rag 
doll, and a cute one too. But it killed 
two people and sent a third one to 
the New Mexico State Asylum for 
the Insane. 


It didn't look like anything special 
in the way of murder cases. Not at 
first. Just two poor people, obviously 
murdered, in a shabby, tumble-down 
shack in Arena!, New Mexico, a sub- 
urb of Albuquerque. 

One of the two murderees, a man 
of about 25, lay on the bed with knife 
wounds around the heart. The other, 
a woman between 45 and 50. lay dead 
on the floor. She too had been 
stabbed in the heart, and in addi- 
tion the killer had knifed her face 
to ribbons. The man on the bed was 
clothed only in his underwear.. The 
woman was fully clothed except for 
shoes and stockings. 

Robbery is an easy motive to un- 
derstand. So is jealousy. But there 
were two things that pointed to some- 
thing stranger and more unusual in 
the way of a motive. One was a doll 
that stood on a shelf in the dining 
room. It was dressed like a man, 
and it held a small pouch in its right 
arm. The pouch was made of two 
pieces of red calico. The other, a 
kettle on the stove. It had some 




weeds in it, and on top of it lay a 
knife and fork, arranged in the form 
of a cross. 

^.ny ordinary police officer might 
have shrugged off such evidence, or 
even failed to notice anything un- 
usual about it. But it so happened 
that one of the officers investigating 
this crime was a man who was fami- 
liar with the ways of the Latin- 
American mind. He decided at once 
that the witchcraft angle was not one 
to be lightly dismissed. 

It was Armando Batista who identi- 
fied the victims. He was on the 
scene when police arrived, and he 
introduced himself as a friend of the 

“Yes, Montoyo and I have been 
friends for about a year,” Armando 
told the police. “He works on the 
Pruitt ranch, about fifteen miles from 
Albuquerque. I found Montoyo and 
his aunt dead when I arrived here 
this morning.” 

Armando also volunteered the in- 
formation that Josefa, the aunt, was 
married. Her husband, Alfreda Baca, 
was a travelling salesman, he said, 
and he had seen him only a few 

Outside the house the officers 
found other, less supernatural evi- 
dence. Footprints circled the house, 
one set made with ordinary men’s 
shoes, the other set made with' cow- 
boy boots. You could tell by the 
high heels. And fifty feet from the 
house, in the back yard near a 
chicken house, they came upon evi- 
dence of witchcraft again. A freshly 
dug grave! A small one, only six- 
teen inches in diameter and about 
nine inches deep. Just big enough 
to bury a small doll— and dig it up 
again. For that, as this shrewd police 
officer knew, was part of the voodoo 

The rag doll is made when a person 
wishes to bewitch someone. It is 
called “the Devil." When you want 
to bewitch somebody you get hold 
of the intended victim's fingernail 
parings or a lock of hair. Then you 
sew these things into a small pouch 
and tie the pouch to the Devil's arm. 
Then you dig a grave and bury the 
Devil, together with some "hex” 


Checking 


the witchcraft 'angle 


detectives were told out at the ranch 
where Montoyo worked that a man 
named Jack Ratcliff, one of those 
foot-loose “See America First” ad- 
venturers who was touring the coun- 
try in a kind of covered wagon con- 
traption, had told of picking up a 
hitchhiker who kept saying he was 
bewitched and had to get to Albu- 
querque right away. Ratcliff had 
told the ranch hands that the man 
was short, slight and had a dark 
moustache, that he picked him up at 
Laguna and brought him to Albu- 
querque. 

This description did not fit Alfredo, 
nor anybody else so far known to 
have any connection with the case. 

That was how matters stood when 
detectives, having found Alfredo 
Baca, brought him in for question- 
ing. Mr. Baca was sorry about Josefa, 
but he was angry too. 

As to his whereabouts on the night 
of the murders, Alfredo was firm and 
explicit. He was in Sante Fe on 
business, selling spices and chili, an 1 
he had slept that night in a Sante 
Fe hotel. This story Alfredo stuck 
to, even when clerks at the hotel 
said they had no record of his visit. 

For the time being, anyway, the 
police had one suspect in custody. 
But now another suspect vanished. 
"Rusty” Munger, a hired hand who 
had driven Montoyo into town on the 
Saturday evening before the bodies 
were found, and was presumably 
the last person to see him alive. 

What with devil dolls and vanishing 
suspects, this case must have been a 
trying one for the police, but things 
began to look up again when detect- 
ives combing the area around the 
murder house turned up a bundle of 
bloody clothes. They had found the 
bundle in a deserted shack on the 
edge of town, about a mile from the 
Baca house. There was dirt on the 
floor, and the detectives reported 
finding footprints in the dirt, foot- 
prints of cowboy boots, like the ones 
found in the backyard of the Baca 
house. And that wasn't all they 
found. On a small, three-legged table 
was a jar of water and a crudely- 
made cross of wood. Witchcraft 

The bundle of blood-stained clothes 
was opened and examined. It con- 
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Unified underwear, a shirt and. trousers 
- and a pocket knife with a blade five 
mches long. The murder weapon, 
.there were also the footprints around 
tne Jaaca house, two pairs of them, 
one cowboy boot-prints and the other 
set plant men's shoe-prints. 

It was the story of Cinderella all 
over again, with a difference. As it 
turned out, there were too many 
glass slippers, and too many Cinder- 
eUas The plain men's shoe prints 
titled the shoes of Armando Batista 
the young man who had been so 
helpful in identifying the murderees 
when the police first entered the case, 
put, in spite of minor discrepancies 
in his first story, there was nothing to 
tie him to the crimes. 

Neither of the glass slippers fitted 
the other Cinderella that the police- 
had m custody, Alfredo Baca. Nor 
did a fingerprint on the window sill 
fit him. But there was now evidence 
that Josefa had recently gotten a 
peace bond to restrain' him f,- 0 ri 
bothering her, and detectives check- 
ing, reported that he and Josefa were 
not married at all. Josefa, it seemed 
was still married to a man named 
Ignacio Candalaria, who lived in 
Winslow. Arizona. They • had been 
separated a long time but never 
divorced. 

"How did you find that out?" Al- 
fredo gasped when police confronted 
him with the facts, but he admitted 
it was true. “Yes. it’s true all right.” 
he said. ”1 loved Josefa very niuch 
and she loved me. But she could not 
divorce this man in Arizona. She 
said it, was not her religion. She 
said she would hex him. Put the 
spell on him. When he died, then 
we could be married.” 

And, according to Baca’s story, that 
was just what Josefa did. She put 
the hex on her husband, Ignacio 
Candalaria. but black magic takes 
time, and Baca was getting impatient. 

“After a while I began to get mad.” 
Alfredo went on to tell. “This man 
m Arizona. did not die. I kept telling 
Josefa I wanted to marry her I 
told her that many times. And' then 
she got mad and told me she'd get 
the law and make me stay away from 
her.” 

From Alfredo police got the name of 
the hotel where Ignacio was staying. 


Arizona police, on making inquiries, 
found he had left Winslow, and after 
trailing the man for a time they lost 
track of him entirely, but they did 
manage to obtain a description of 
him. He was about five feet ten 
niches m height, slender, had dark 
wavy hair, and wore a moustache, 
that was a perfect description of the 
man that Jack Ratcliff, the cross - 
epuntry traveller with the covered 
wagon had picked up at Laguna and 
brought to Albuquerque! The man 
who kept talking about being hexed. 

It was Ignacio, all right, but time 
had passed, and now the trail was 
cold :. There was only one really good 
possibility of finding the voodoo mur- 
derecl now. If the same superstitious 
tear that had driven him to kill would 
now drive him to return to the scene 
of his prime, or at least to the voodoo 
water and the wooden cross in the 
deserted house on the outskirts of 
Albuquerque. 

And that was exactly what hap- 
pened. Ignacio was picked up that 
very night by the guard stationed at 
the deserted house, as he was start- 
ing to crawl in through an old broken 
window. 

And he was still wearing the cow- 
boy boots. 

At first he denied all knowledge of 
the crime, even when shown the 
blood-soalced clothes and the pocket 
knife. But when they took him to 
the mm-der house and confronted him 
with the devil doll, the hex weeds 
and the knife and work in the form of 
a cross, he broke down and cried 
out m mortal terror. 

“Please! Please don’t make me look 
«)t those things. I killed them.” 

After killing Josefa he turned and 
room doorw^ 0 standing “ the bed - 
„,“ I , ba _ ted to d ° it.” Candalaria said, 
but I knew that was my only chance 
to get away. I stabbed him.” 

And what about the Devil? 

'I dug it up from the backyard,” 
Ignacio went on to relate. “I was 
j™. destroy it, so I brought it 
back in the house and put it where 
you^ found it. I knew I’d feel bet- 


At an insanity hearing Candalaria 
was declared , insane, and committed 
to the State asylum near Las Vegas 
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"Will iriodom please pass the- sugar?” 
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CUT-THROATS’ HEY-DAY 


A massacre that horrified the world and gave the English North America. 


T'HE first native-born American to 
enter recorded history achieved 
his distinction through a massacre 
that horrified all Christendom. Yet 
it is because of the butchery he 
directed that the inhabitants of 
North America today murder the 
English, instead of the Spanish, lan- 
guage. 

Long before any Britisher thought 
of settling at Jamestown, a Spanish 
fleet sailed up the Potomac River 
and dropped anchor within sight of 
the spot where, later, John Smith is 
reputed to have first injected Anglo- 
Saxon culture into the Indians. The 
fleet carried a force of Spanish cut- 
throats intent upon adding that part 
of the New World to the Spanish 
Empire. 

Admiral F. Menendez was skilled 
in such matters. His technique had 
never failed. Instead of making war 
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on the native Indians, he converted 
them to Christianity, using a number 
of ingenious devices for the purpose. 

First of all, he sent missionaries 
with gifts, to win the natives’ con- 
fidence, and to learn then- language, 
so that they could detect any heresy 
among them. Being among the 
heathen, they could not fail to find 
heretics, and they handed the most 
outspoken of these over to Menendez. 

What was then done to the heroics 
made a deep impression on the re- 
maining Indians. Their poor, savage 
brains had never conceived tortures 
so refined. Small bits of victims' 
bodies were slowly— very slowly- 
torn apart. Their screams, and their 
shapeless remains, which still quiv- 
ered with agonised life, made eager 
converts' of the surviving savages. 

The next step was a masterpiece 
of direct logic. When the natives had 


all submitted to the will of Menen- 
dez’s God, he revealed that this God, 
now their own God, had appointed 
the King of Spain to rule over them. 
God had given the King of Spain all 
their lands. They must all become 
slaves of their Spanish masters. To 
resist enslavement was defiance of a 
Divine Decree— it was heresy, and 
ney had seen what happened to 
leretics. Menendez’ method had 
never failed. 

On the banks of the Potomac, he 
and his missionaries were welcomed 
with great hospitality. The chieftain 
of the Ajacans sent his own son to 
greet them — a handsome young savage 
who threw the Admiral completely 
off balance by addressing him in 
perfect Spanish. 

The young Indian was so extremely 
charming that he won Menendez’ 
affection. The savage explained, with 
naive assurance, that the God of his 
tribe had bestowed the gift of tongues 
upon him. The Spanish missionaries 
quick to inform him that there . 
but one God— the God of the 
Spanish, and that his deity was a 
demon out of Hell. 

The young Indian smilingly ac- 
cepted their reproof and 'agreed with 
them, which upset the Spaniards. 
But the really important thing is 
that the missionaries, and their de- 
vout Admiral, themselves believed 
this nonsense. If they had not be- 
lieved it, no doubt they would have 
looked further into the,, matter-. They 
: might have discovered the renegade 
Spanish nobleman who lived snugly 
1 with this Indian tribe, revered by 
them; and who, from safe cover, was 
observing the conference between the 
Indians and Spaniards. 

Of course, Menendez knew of the 
intrigues in Mexico, years earlier, 
that had brought a certain young 
nobleman into disfavour. In Mexico, 
when a Spanish nobleman lost favour 
at Court, he was thrown into a dun- 
geon. There, in the approved man- 
ner. he was quietly poisoned, after 
Which an honourable burial made 
everyone happy— except the dead 
nobleman. 

This particular Spaniard did not 
wait to be gaoled and poisoned. He 
lad disappeared without a trace, and 
he Admiral was to learn, when it 


was too late, that the nobleman did 
not perish in the forests, that he 
penetrated the North American Con- 
tinent as far at the Potomac River, 
where the Ajacans worshipped him 
as a God. 

The advice he gave to the chief- 
tain’s son placed the Spaniards in an 
awkward position. Naturally, they 
did not explain that they had come to 
reduce the Indians to slavery. In- 
stead, they announced that they 
wished the Ajacan Indians to enjoy 
the blessing of the True Faith. To 
their dismay, the young Indian 
agreed. 

He insisted that his people cer- 
tainly must enjoy these blessings. 
Further, he yearned to convert them 
himself. He was their future ruler. 
As such, he could bring salvation to 
them more effectively than anyone 
else, and he would be in a position 
to enforce obedience to their new 
God. All that he required was proper 
instruction in the Faith. Menendez 
must take him away, to a city of 
Christians, where the High Priests 
of the Spanish could instruct him. 
Then, when he returned, the souls 
of his tribe would be saved, and the 
glory of Spain exalted. 

The missionaries were disappoint- 
ed to detect no heresy. The armed 
cut-throats grumbled, as they kicked 
their heels in idleness, and the ex- 
perts in torture were openly dis- 
gruntled. It was awkward, but an 
offer so handsome could not be re- 
jected. 

They consoled themselves with the 
knowledge that their time would 
come. No matter how willingly a 
nation might accept then- teachings, 
heretics were sure to appear when 
they were called upon to submit to 
slavery. Then the tongs would 
gradually tear out offending tongues; 
then their small pincers would re- 
move. a little by a little, one toe- 
nail after another; then, at last, they 
would proudly demonstrate their de- 
vice for stretching a man till he be- 
came much longer. 

Menendez took a broader view of 
the matter. That continent, he knew, 
was vast and rich. If this accom- 
plished young Indian were properly 
handled, he could be used to win all 
North America for Spain. 
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So the savage went J.o Mexico and, 
in a twinkling, he became the Prince 
of Ajacan. In a great cathedral, he 
was christened Don Louis, and was 
accorded royal rank. Because he . 
learned with great speed, and accept- 
ed dogma without - 'question, he be- 
came the darling of his religious in- 
structors. Because he excelled both 
at duelling and at love-making, he 
became a favourite of the Spanish 
nobility. He went to Spain, where 
he was honoured by the Court, 
favoured by the King, and where, in 
return, he engendered numerous off- 
spring without marrying anyone. In 
consequence, everyone agreed that he 
was now fully equipped to instruct 
his people. 

It is doubtful, of course, if the 
young Prince of Ajacan was a sin- 
cere Christian. On the other hand, 
it is certain he was an American. 
Certainly he was a liar of some 
prodigality. He set all Spain agog 
with his description of the fourteen 
golden cities of Ajacan, in which 
marble and precious stones were 
sometimes used in building, only be- 
cause pure gold needed strengthen- 
ing. 

With fine disdain, he patronised the 
grandest nobles of the Spanish Ctfurt, 
as he compared their sordid cities 
with the glories of Ajacan. Neither 
Hollywood nor Hearst has been able 
to reach his dizzy heights of brazen 
lying. And he combined an un- 
bridled lust with a fervent religious 
• devotion. It is no wonder that 
riches and titles were showered upon 

When it came to the point of re- 
turning to Ajacan. of taking back to 
his own people the blessings of Span- 
ish culture, the Prince demurred. He 
held back, and he fell into instant 
disfavour at Court. He knew what 
that meant. He knew that it meant 
a dungeon, poison, and death. In 
addition, he knew what to do. He 
took to the woods. 

He disappeared from Mexico, but 
not from history. After a few months 
of wandering, in good health and 
high spirits, he reached a French 
settlement in Florida. The chief 
business of these French was to way- 
lay, to rob. and to scuttle, Spanish 
ships loaded with treasure. 


He knew that the Spanish were 
preparing to wipe out this nest of 
pirates. Before long, his old friend, 
Admiral Menendez, would lead a 
fleet against it, so Don Louis pre- 
tended to be a friend of the French. 
He “jossed them along,” and lived 
with them, all the time spying out 
their fortifications and the secrets of 
their arsenal. He learned that the 
fort could be taken only if it were 
approached through a treacherous 
swamp. So he learned all the secrets 
of the swamp. 

As the Spanish fleet approached, 
pressing business called the American 
prince away from the French. It 
took him aboard Menendez' flag ship. 
On the advice of Don Louis, the 
Spaniards landed a few miles away 
from the fortress and, in the dead of 
night, the Prince led them through 
the swamp. He had even procured 
the keys of the arsenal, and he opened 
it to them. 

What followed was in the best 
traditions of colonial warfare. The 
Spaniards crept on their unarmed 
foes while they were still asleep. 
They cut their throats, they hacked 
off their heads, they dismembered 
and disembowelled them. They oper- 
ated on the Commander of the fort 
with special zeal, but they spared the 
lovely blonde who shared his bed. 
She stoood. naked and terrified, and 
watched her paramour being hacked 
to pieces. As sword-points dug at 
his eyes, as cutlasses explored his 
entrails, the brave Spaniards forgot 
the erembling courtesan, and she 
fled. 

Blood streaked the floor of every 
dwelling. It streamed from every 
bed, and. of all the French, only three 
men escaped to the woods and re- 
mained alive. 

The Prince of Ajacan was a savage 
who, we may assume, would enjoy 
slaughter on that scale. But having 
prepared the ground, he let others 
do the actual fighting. In fact, it was 
he who escorted the little French 
blonde to the safety of the forests. 
He admired her beauty, and he had 
heard that she possessed a surprising 
variety of enticements. 

Years afterwards she recorded her 
version of the fall of the French 
fortress. She made it embarrassingly 
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Sear that, while throats were being 
slit, the garrison was screaming and 
groaning in agonised terror, the Ame- 
rican was enjoying himself very 
thoroughly in the woods nearby. 
.This exploit re-established the 
Prince in favour at the Spanish 
Court. He returned to his former 
grandeur, and was again cousin to 
the King of Spain. But now the 
Question of converting Ajacan to 
Spanish slavery was put to him and 
Hus time there was no escape. 

5 So the American became outraged 
py the suggestion that he was trying 
to escape or to evade his duty. " He 
was eager to convert his people, he 
protested. He wanted to set soil at 
once. Further, he demanded that a 
high dignitary of the Church should 
accompany him. to be enthroned in a 
golden cathedral, in the chief city 
jbf Ajacan. 

I Do11 Louis’ impatient zeal fired 
those around him. A Bishop, a man 
°f great wealth, was assigned to the 
expedition, along with six priests and 


three ambitious, novices. They took 
with them the usual armoured cut- 
throats and skilled executioners. 

The heathen natives welcomed their 
Prince with wild enthusiasm. They 
welcomed his friends with affection 
and respect. To be sure, there were 
no fine cities to be seen, no towns of 
any kind— only virgin forests. In 
every other regard, things went 
smoothly. 

Without exception, the people 
agreed to embrace the true faith, on 
[heir Prince’s advice. After they had 
been baptised, they built a tem- 
porary chapel, and the sacraments 
were celebrated Without any hint of 
heresy. Once again, the soldiers 
kicked their heels and the execu- 
tioners grumbled. 

The Indians provided their guests 
with everything they needed. Al- 
ready winter was setting in. how- 
ever. The Potomac was freezing 
over, the fleet might be trapped. So, 
on tire advice of the Bishop, the fleet 
sailed away, to return in the spring 
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with means of dealing with any 
heresy that might develop in the 
meantime. 

, In that moment that the ships, with 
their implements of death and torture, 
had gone beyond recall, the Prince 
of Ajacan spoke again to his people, 
and again they obeyed. They stripped 
the priests' huts of all food. They 
removed every axe, every knife, 
every implement by which fuel could 
be cut, or food procured. They left 
the priests to starve— and at the > 
mercy of a bitter winter. 

Don Louis possessed none of the 
tools by which civilised Spaniards 
tortured their victims, but he made 
the most of the means at his dis- 
posal. The clerics ate roots and wild 
berries; they shivered in constant 
misery; they saw ears, noses, fingers 
and toes freeze and mortify. 

When they were at the point of 
death, the Prince relented. The tribe 
prepared a feast. With a great show 
of repentence, they placed the food 
before the starving men. Overcome, 
the Bishop burst into tears of grati- 
tude. He stood up to- remove the 
curse he had pronounced on them. 
As his fingers were raised, faltering- 
ly, the Indians seized him. They 
seized the priests. They seized the 
novices— except one, who had found 
a friend in the forest, and was no 
longer of the clerical party. 

I am not permitted to describe 
the revolting mutilations the savages 
inflicted. They dealt with the mis- 
sionaries one at a time. They worked 
slowly, in the approved Spanish 
fashion, while the horrified Bishop 
was compelled to look on. The 
Prince, too, looked on. He had re- 
turned to savagery but now he wore 
a smile of lpored amusement, learned 
from Spanish Grandees, when they 
watched the torture of heretics. 

All this was recorded, in revolting 
detail, by the novice who escaped. He 
escaped because that renegate Span- 
iard. who had taught the Prince so 
much, was still living among the 
Ajacan Indians; and because the boy 
had golden hair, a pure soprano voice, 
and was strangely complaisant. The 
moment the party landed, the old 
rogue had noticed the fresh cheeks 
and blue eyes of the novice. Even 
while the chapel was being built, he 


got a message to the boy, and reached 
an understanding. The two were to- 
gether, safe in the woods, while the 
massacre proceeded. 

In the spring, the Spanish fleet re- 
turned to claim Ajacan; but, in all 
the wild forest, only two human be- 
ings were to be found. Don Louis 
had led his tribe across the Blue 
Ridged Mountains to a new home. 
There remained, to greet Menendez, 
only the sweet-voiced novice and the 
aging Spanish reprobate. 

The Admiral recognised the bitter 
old rogue, and he realised then that 
he had lost his bid for North America 
because, throughout, he had con- 
tended against an adversary he could 
not see. 

Still, the renegade was a nobleman. 
As such, his rightful place was at 
Menendez table, and the decayed 
gentleman took his place. After all 
those years in the wilderness, he still 
displayed the graceful charm of a 
Grandee. His manners were flaw- 
less, as Menendez placed wine on the 
table. And then, deftly, unseen by 
the Admiral, he reversed the glasses. 
Menendez died quickly, without any 

P Many years were to pass before the 
famous John Smith, because of his 
white skin and the bad reputations 
white skins had among the Indians, 
was at the sacrificial rite, about to 
lose his life, when Pocahontas, with 
an unaccountably feminine streak, 
dashed forward to save the brave 
man’s life. 

And it was from that action that 
the Redskins learned that all whitish 
men aren’t out to enslave them. They 
accepted Smith. 

They began to get an understanding 
that the British weren’t slavedealers. 
murderers and rapists. They began 
to give the white man room. 

The cynic may say that if the white 
man hadn’t been given room he'd 
have taken it. He may say that the 
Indians lost their prairies anyway. 
But they didn’t lose their rights as 
human beings. “ 

The difference has made North 
America a British 2 speaking, instead 
of a Latin land— a difference the im- 
portance of which cannot be over- 
estimated in assessing the world posi- 
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“People tell me 'i’m wooden-headed !’’ 
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RADIUS SUNSHINIHOME 


Cavalcade’s first Radius Sunshine Home occasioned so much favourable 
comment, that a second suggestion on similar lines is here presented. The 
general principle is that the house is planned on a radial curve, facing into 
the sunshine. By this m-'ans. the sun is brought into the principal rooms for 
the greater part of the day. 
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THE HOME OF . TO-DAY (No. 44) 

PREPARED BY W. WATSON SHARP, A.R.A.I.A. 


Large windows occupy most of the wall space on the sunny side of the 
house, with wide, protecting eaves and extended pergola to afford protection 
during the hotter months. • The general sweeping lures give the house a pleasing 
which is modem in the extreme. The flexible shape makes it 
to place the house on almost any position on the building lot, varying 
it to suit the width of the land and the points of the compassi 

In the perspective sketch, the house is covered with a roof that is almost 
flat, and this is probably the most satisfactory from the point of view of appear- 
ance. However, the use of a more conventional type of roof does not offer any 
great difficulties. 

The plan of this house is simple and straightforward. The entrance door is 
placed in a recessed porch, to give protection from all weathers. It opens into 



a circular hall, which provides direct access to the living room, the two bed- 
rooms, and the bathroom. The bedrooms are fitted with ample built-in ward- 
robe space, and the equipment in the bathroom is in keeping with modern 
standards. There is a separate shower recess. 

Double doors, or a wide arched opening, lead into the living room, a feature 
of which is the semi-circular end. This incorporates a recessed fireplace, while 
windows from floor to ceiling take up half the wall space. 

The dining room adjoins the living room, and can- become part of it for 
entertainment purposes. The kitchen opens directly off the dining room. The 
sketch on this page shows a portion of the kitchen which incorporates new 
features shown here for the first time in Australia. These are sloping fronts 
to the under-counter drawers, which ensure knee space as well as toe space, 
and sloping upper cupboards, which provide more headroom over the working 

The plan as shown can be accommodated on land with a width of 6G feet. 
The total area is 15 squares, so that at the rate of £150 per square, the building 
cost would be £2,250. 
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SEE IT! THE BIGGEST LAUGH EVER 



LIGHT 
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USED FOB BEAUTY the infra red bmp takes away the ache 
muscles. and is versatile enough ‘.u help work up a quick sun-tan at 
nir.g of the bathing season. Infra-red “sun" bathing is. to coin 
“good for you”. 


THE GADGET ITSELF gets its amazing power from these six simple parts that 
maice up the bulb. It can bp plugged in on ordinary current to become your 
household gem— a lamp of a slave! 


NO MORE WORRIES about time to dry the orowning glory. Busy girls can 
wash the tresses at night, and dry them quickly and thoroughly with the 
lamp that cooked the breakfast. 
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IT’S USEFUL TOO— For the manicure that gives you that well-tended look, 
call in the lamp. It'll make a perfect job' of drying your lacquer in less time 
than it takes to paint a single nail. 


THIS IS NOT A CAGE. It is 
subject to severe tests in an a 
makes careful note of results. 


special tester where the infra-red rays ar 
r-condi'-icncd room while a trained assistan 
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MEDICINE 

ON THE MARCH 



I T has been found that methadon, 
potent new synthetic substitute, for 
morphine, which has recently come 
on the market, can cause addiction or 
drug habit, just as morphine itself 


P ROSPECTS for cure of lymphoid 
tumors, which are a kind of can- 
cer, by X-ray treatment, are bright. 
The X-ray treatment is said to shrink 
the tumor, relieve pain, and if the 
disease is in the early stages, can 
eSect a cure. 

V ERTIGO, a dizziness resulting fre- 
quently from disease of the middle 
ear or organic brain disease, has been 
relieved by the use of streptomycin, 
the mold chemical which has proved 
a valuable remedy for many infec- 
tions. 

G ERMS from the sea may become 
future weapons against cancer. It 
has been found that cancer-causing 
petroleum hydrocarbons are among 
the chemicals which marine bacteria 
can decompose. Experiments are now 
being carried out. 

A NEW synthetic drug which holds 
promise of relieving night suffer- 
ing of asthma-afflicted persons, has 
been reported by Dr. Milton M. Hart- 
man of San Francisco. The sedative 
effect of the drug, and its ability to 
check wheezing, shortness of breath 
and coughing enables the patient to 
get a good night’s sleep. 

\ CHEMICAL extracted from log- 
wood trees, hematoxylin, used 


with heparin, may prove helpful in 
treating atomic radiation sickness and 
certain blood disorders. Experiments 
have not yet been completed. 

B ACITRACIN, one of the new anti- 
germ chemicals of the penicillin 
class, will soon be on the market. 
Bacitracin was used at first to treat 
surface infections by local applica- 
tion, but has now been purified so 
that it can be safely given by injec- 
tion in cases where the infection has 
spread beyond the local area and is 
involving the body generally. 

G ERMS of athlete’s foot and various 
other fungi and parasitic yeasts 
which cause disease in man, were 
knocked out with tomatin, a new 
addition to the family of antibiotics, 
made by pressing juice from leaves 
and stems of the tomato plant. 

B ACITRACIN, a germ taken from a 
badly infected leg wound, yields 
a disease-fighting chemical effective 
against boils, carbuncles, styes and 
ulcers. 

A NEW drug, dibenamine, and pen- 
tobarbital may be effective in 
averting death from shock following 
severe bleeding. 

tT has been found that vitamin D is 
•E a dangerous preparation in the 
hands of untrained persons. No popu- 
larly used vitamin D preparation is 
safe from producing kidney damage, 
calcium deposits and other toxic 
symptoms unless the substance is 
given under medical supervision. 
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Wife 


Stjogr? op 'sxia s/acamat eoco'sma paaaa 
sfijaaopsa® @»ay@Bzarara£ira0 iQtaaw^ 
TO^tas.saiuaaaaB by &£©,©. babo® 
poswaaas. oaaaswassraB er? pern aawauia . 
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INI AN EFFORT TO RECAPTURE 
DOMESTIC. H/».PPINESS,THE 
BISHOP PROMISES THAT 

tomoktow he ano his 
WIFE, WILL L.UN1CH /XT AN 
OLD FAVORITE HAUNT,,.. 



DINNER IS INTERRUPTED BY 
A PHONECALL REMINDING 
HIM THAT HE HAS ENJ - 
GAGEMENTE TOMORROW, 
MAKING. IT IMPOSSIBLE FOR 
HIM TO TAKE HIS WIPEOUT 



WORRIED SICK BY OVERWORK 
AMO THE PROSPECT OF HIS 
CARRIAGE BREAKING UP, 
THE. BISHOP IS ALONE 
INI HIS STUDY-'"' 
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DUDLEY OBDEBS LUMCH 
IN FEENCH - — ~ - 
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TEN NEGROES 
AND GOLD DUST 


They unwillingly started 
a profitable export trade. 

Prince Henry the Navigator, one 
• of the outstanding sailors of all 
time, was cruising along the At- 
lantic coast of Africa in the hot 
summer of 1442 when one of his 
officers, Antoin Gonsalves, cap- 
tured some Moors, much to 
Henry’s displeasure. Ordered to 
return them to their people, Gon- 
salves did so with bad grace, but 
the Moors, in turn, presented him 
with some gold dust and ten 
Negro slaves. 

That incident started the Negro 
slave trade, and soon Negroes 
were being shipped to Spain and 
Portugal in large numbers. Later, 
when Nicolas de Ovando went 
to Haiti as Governor, he was in- 
structed to “protect” the Indian 
natives. And so, Negroes were 
shipped across the Atlantic as 
slaves. Actually, this “protection” 
of the Haitians was due to the 
protests of the Bishop of Chiafa. 
It was he, in fact, who suggested 
that, every Spaniard in Haiti 
should be permitted to import a 
dozen Negro slaves. The good 
Bishop later admitted that his 
idea was not sound. The natives 
of Haiti were still oppressed, and 
the treatment of the Negroes was 
even worse. But it was too late 



to turn back, and the Emperor 
Charles granted one of his Flem- 
ish favourites the exclusive right 
to sell 4000 Negroes annually in 
Haiti, Cuba, Jamaica and Porto 
Rico. The favourite wisely sold 
the right to Genoese merchants 
for 25,000 ducats for every 
European country was now en- 
tering the trade with vigour. 
Strangely enough, out of the 
agony and misery of slave trad- 
ing, there arose one good de- 
velopment . . . life assurance. 
Masters of ships would insure 
their cargo, and though it was 
only incidental that the cargo 
was composed of human beings, 
from this grew the idea of as- 
suring the lives of the ships’ 
crews, and in turn, the lives of 
all free men for the security of 
themselves and their dependants. 
Today, three million Australians 
have voluntarily joined together 
in Life Assurance. And they not 
only protect their future welfare, 
they bring immediate benefits to 
themselves and to all other Aus- 
tralians. For their savings, in- 
vested to earn future benefits for 
all policy holders, also make life 
better for everyone today by 
financing the development of 
nationally important works to the 
tune of £350,000,000. 
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NEXT DAV IS THE SAME. 
JULIA HAS PROMISED 
TO V 1-3 IT A SLUM CHURCH, 
PROMISED THE BISHOP 
WOULD GO TOO. BUT HB 
HAS TO GO AMO SEE 
MRS HAMILTON 



LEAVING THE CAB AT 
MRS. HAMILTON'S HOME 
HE SAVS EMPHATICALLY 
HE WON'T VISIT SCUM CHURCH 


X WON 't be there / 



tTUCIA TRIES TO IMPRESS 
upon the Bishop that 
the SCUM CHILDREN 
WQUCD APPRECIATE HIS 
VISIT; HE SAVS WEALTHY 
MRS HAMILTON MUST 


COME PIRST ^ ^ y -v -s. >. -v 



A ' r THE - CHURCH THE 
BOYS SING. POE THE 
BISHOP'S WIPE. DUDLEY 
THEM , AND THE 
d c.=-3m't SEEM 
TO BE M ISSED 
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PENCILS 

Famous through the 
years for sterling crafts- 
manship and beauty, 
Eversliarp is still the 
most wanted brand of 
propelling pencil. 

Exclusive Features 

Eversliarp Pencils offer feature.- 
that ONLY Eversliarp can give. 

★ RIFLED FEED TRACK. 
Knife edges INSIDE the 
pencil tip stop lead wobbling, 
turning or. falling out. 

★ AUTOMATIC RELEASE. 
Leads are stored ready for 
quick release as you need 
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SparkHng beneath a wintry sun, the snowy mantle of the 
Highlands transforms an clready lovely landscape into a 
picture of unbelievable beauty. Crisp sunlight bathes vast 
snowfields and purple mountain slopes . . . brisk wine-like 
air sharpens your appreciation of the loveliness that sur- 
rounds you. Twejve days in scenic coach comfort show you 
quaint historic villages, mellowed ruins, glorious seascapes 
of beach and cliff, the gentle mildness of the sunny east 
coast, snow-capped mountain and placid lake. Your Coach 
Captain is your courteous guide ... to Tasmania, the 
Wonderland. 


BOOK EARLY! BOOK NOW! 

Pioneer Snowtime Tours depart regularly from Launceston, 
reached by Ansett Douglas airliner from your nearest 
capital city. 



sneer fours 


Melbourne MU692I Sydney B0532 Brisbane B55I0 
Adelaide C25I4 Hobart 7470 Launceston 1760 
Canberra F390 
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RETURNING HOME. FROM 
HI'S VI'S IT TO MRS 
HAMILTON.THE BISHOP IS 
PRUSTEATED AND PURlOUS 
TO aSCOVEE THAT JULIA 
AND DUDLEV HAVE SEEM 
OUT FOR SO LON G, 



DUDLEV DECIDES TO 
CALL OKI MRS. HAMILTON 
HAS SOME. DIFFICULTY 
INI GETTING THE BUTLEF5 
TO ANNOUNCE MIM 



AFTER A 

PLEASANT 

rruLlA AND DUDLEY 
GO HOME — — 

I’M HAVING “30 MUCH 
FUN IT SEEMS WICKED / 

mf 

M AtffaeM 

n % it )i] 


the Bishop says he has 
ta I-KED MRS . HAM I LTON 
INI TO A- REASONABLE 


FRAME OF MIND DUDLEY 
accuses him of 
SACRIFICING HIS PRINCIPLES . 



WHILE WAITINGTOBE 
ANNOUNCED, DUDLEY 
WANDERS INTO A DRAWING 
ROOM AMD IM AN ELABORATE 
BOY. HS. DISCOVERS 
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SSisiw up 

“ SCREW DRIVERS” lie - 



Show your Colours ! 


SHARE THE ROAD’ 


with 

SHELL 

and " Steer for Safety” 


Show that you are in the move 
for sane, safe driving. Display 
the “I Share the Road” badge on 
the rear window of your car. 
Badges are obtainable, free, from 
garages, service stations. Shell 
depots and agents or any 
branch of the Shell Company. 


■ i i i ■ ■ .. THE SHELL CO. OF AllST. LTD. 
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Good news for 
sufferers from 

IRREGULARITY 

nilliIlllli!illl!IM 

Here’s a natural 

* LAXATIVE ★ HEALTH FOOD 
★ BLOOD TONIC 



Your health depends on what 
you eat — -every day. To-day's 
soft, mushy, over-cooked 
foods often lack the vital 
bulk your system needs for 
regular elimination. Kel- 
logg’s All - Bran supplies 
smooth-acting bulk which 
helps prepare internal wastes 
for easy, gentle and natural 
elimination ... no medicines 
needed. 


Health Food 

Made from the vital outer 
layers of wheat, Kellogg's 
All-Bran brings you more 
protective food elements 
than whole wheat itself! Kel- 
logg’s All-Bran is actually 
richer in iron than spinach 



— and it is a natural source 
of Vitamins B, for the 
nerves, B, for the eyes, Cal- 
cium for the teeth, Phos- 
phorus for the bones and 
Niacin for the skin. It not 
only relieves constipation 
but builds you up day by 
day at the same time. 

Delicious This Way 
Kellogg’s All-Bran has a 
tasty toasted, nutty flavour. 
You may prefer to eat it 
sprinkled over your favour- 
ite breakfast cereal or 
straight out of the packet 
with sliced fruit, milk and 
sugar. Ask for Kellogg’s 
All-Bran to-day. Sold at all 
grocers. 

ALL-BRAN* 

"Registered Trade Mark. 
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fIGHI fURLOtlGS TO A fHIL£ 


Eddie went Dack. Everybody hoped 
he’d changed, and they needed him. 

★ FRANK SARAO 


pDDIE stood under the big clock, 
IP' waiting for the feeling to take 
t hold of him again. It was slow in 
poming. All around him were people 
who had come back, and they were 
glad to be back, and you could see 
they were glad. Maybe the difference 
between those people and Eddie was 
that they knew where they were go- 
ing. They had come back to some- 

Eddie drifted. There were no old 
familiar faces. Even the language 
seemed different after the slow speech 


of the Queensland outback. Eddie 
boarded a tram for the city. 

In the tram it was better. Two 
men in front of him were talking over 
Saturday’s races. It seemed a percen- 
tage of favourites had won, so that 
the talk was not bitter. Eddie had 
not read the papers. Now he learned 
that Sea Challenge had fallen, broken 
a leg, been destroyed. The horse had 
been a rising five-year-old. Eddie 
remembered it only as a green two- 
year-old that ran wild in the back 
stretches. He had ridden it the same 
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day he had ridden War Monarch. And 
after War Monarch there had been 
no more rides for Eddie, not for two 
years and maybe never. 

Then a hand was laid on. Eddie’s 
shoulder. He turned and looked into 
the face of the man behind him, see- 
ing crooked teeth and a crooked 
smile. The voice said, “You’re Eddie 
Lambert, aren’t you?” 

“Yair,” Eddie said, waiting for it. 

"Well, what d’you know? Dirty 
Eddie,” the big man said to his face. 
“I’m a friend of Steen’s. He’ll be 
glad to know you’re back.” 

“I’ll bet he will.” Eddie twisted 
around in the seat and said, “And you 
can tell him, nix. No dice. The hell 
with Steen.” 

The man laughed, and said, “Righto, 
I'll tell him that.” 

Eddie left the tram and went down 
the street ter the lobby of the cheap 
hotel. They had kept a room for him. 
He went up to the room and unpacked 
his grip and lay on the bed. He was 
home. There was no feeling to it. 
Strange voices, a strange city, two 
men talking on a tram, a man who 
recognised his face, a shabby room in 
a cheap hotel. Eddie wondered if he 
had done the right thing in coming 
back. Maybe you could never come 

In the morning Eddie went out to 
the track. Fog lay over the downs. 
The horse went suddenly into the fog 
and came suddenly out of it. A few 
of the old hands nodded at Eddie, 
and edged away to grab an arm and 
nod again. They looked at Eddie but 
none of them spoke to him until Bles- 
doe came over and said, “What d’you 
think of that one?” 

They were watching a well-built 
bay trying to kill his rider. He look- 
ed like succeeding. 

“What do you want me to think?" 
Eddie asked Blesdoe. 

“That’s Grand Eagle,” the trainer 
said. “You’d make a good pair. I'd 
trust him just about as far as I’d trust 

"He needs a strong hand.” Eddie 

“A strong boot would be better, in 
both cases,” Blesdoe said. “Don’t ex- 
pect me to say I’m glad to see you 
back. Carl Vider wants to see you. ’ 

Eddie watched them try to handle 


the bay. When they had stopped 
trying he left the track and took a 
tram to Viders place. He got off the 
tram and walked down a street of old- 
fashioned houses. 

Eddie had no need to count the 
numbers down the street. He 
knew Vider’s house. The passing of 
two years had not changed it much. 
The walls were more in need of u 
fresh coat of paint than ever, the 
columns fronting the stone verandah 
were still weathered grey, the garden 
was the same wild tangle. Eddie was 
glad nothing had changed. Now he 
knew where he was heading. 

The gate creaked. Eddie closed it 
and went up the steps to the verandah 
where a young setter lay asleep on 
the mat in front of the door. The 
dog opened one eye, stretched the 
muscles of his near front leg, yawned, 
and brushed the stone floor with his 
tail. Eddie reached over him to find 
the bell. 

The door was opened by a young 
girl, who wore her soft black hair 
in heavy braids over her shoulders. 
She was good to look at, and she had 
a fine warm smile. Eddie had been 
roughing the dog. Now he came erect 
and faced the girl, wondering if she 
would remember him, how she would 
remember him. 

“Eddie,” she said. “Eddie Lam- 
bert. We have ‘Welcome’ written on 
our doormat, but Pledge is always 
lying on it.” 

Eddie said, “Thanks, June.” 

"Come in," Vider's daughter said. 
“Dad’s in his usual haunt on the back 
verandah. You remember the way, 
don’t you?” 

"I know the way," he told her. 
“You’ve grown a lot, June. I hardly 
recognised you.” 

“Well, Eddie, you haven't changed 
a bit. Or have you?” 

“You never know, June,” Eddie 
said. He walked ahead of her through 
the hall and the games room to the 
sun porch out back of the house. 
There Vider sat relaxed in a deck 
chair, the old setter bitch at his feet. 
Beyond the porch was another tangle 
Of garden. Two years had not changed 
anything,, except maybe Eddie. 

Vider took Eddie's hand and shook 
it, held it a moment and looked at 
the palm. “Glad to see you, Eddie,” 
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he said, releasing the hand. “Pull up 
a chair and sit down.” He watched 
Eddie bring the chair and settle in it. 

"Glad to see you’ve been working," 
Vider went on. "I was afraid the lay- 
off might have made you just that 
much smarter than you used to bo, 
and that was too smart, Eddie.” 

Eddie brought out tobacco and 
papers and started to roll a cigar- 
ette. Having something to do with 
his hands made him feel more at 
ease. “Yes, I've been working, Carl. 
Up in Queensland. Around horses. 
I've been a rouseabout on pretty 
near every station north of the line, 
breaking ’em in when they were any 
to break in, the rest of the time do- 
ing anything that came my way. I’m 
fit, as good as ever, and right down 
to weight.” 

“Yes, you look fit,” Vider said. 
“And how smart are you these days?” 
Eddie let the question stay in the 
air a while. He finished' making the 
cigarette and lit it, flicked the match 
over the porch rail. "I pulled a lot 
of stuff, Carl. You know that. I 
was very smart. So they didn’t mess 
about when they got me. They put 
me out for two years. Now I’m 
thirty-five, and for all the stuff I 
pulled, the back of my pants is still 
pretty thin. I know there won’t be 
another chance.” 

“Check,” said Vider. 

“What’ve you got for me, Carl?” 
“Well, I need you for Grand Eagle. 
Fractious. Blesdoe has him set for 
the mile at Headquarters, but there's 
talk of barring him. I still think all 
he needs is the right man on top.” 
Eddie grinned at Vider. “Fractious 
is a mild word, Carl. I was out 
watching them ride work this morn- 
ing. But 1 think he can be handled. 
Kind of a last chance for both of us.” 
“That’s right,” Vider said. “Well, 
you see Blesdoe in the morning. He 
hates your,’ liver and lights for what 
you did to War Monarch, but I 
think he’ll give you a fair go. God 
help you if you pull my stuff on 
him." 

“God help me,” Eddie agreed with 
him. “Thanks. Carl.” 

Eddie saw Blesdoe in the morning. 
They did not shake hands. The 
trainer put him up on Grand Eagle. 
“Make your own work,” he told 
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Shave in HALF 
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Without a Brush 

Just wash your face then 
smooth on Glider. It’s as 
simple as that. Instantly, 
Glider smooths down your 
flaky top skin. This rich, 
soothing cream gives close, 
clean shaves without irritat- 
ing scrapes and tiny cuts. 
Glider protects your face — 
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• Shave in new comfort — arid 
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Glider! 
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Eddie. “Then bring him around and 
we’ll try him at the barrier.” 

They were working on the course 
proper that morning, running into a 
fresh wind that carried the smell of 
broken turf, and a little of the sea. 
It was a good mixture. Eddie took 
the Eagle along quietly for the first 
two, under a tight rein. 

When he gave some rein, the Eagle 
tried to bolt with it. Eddie used 
hands and knees to keep the pace as 
he wanted it. Then they went around 
the turn, and the Eagle ran off the 
course and Eddie fought him away 
from the fence- into the straight. 
"Now, Eagle,” Eddie said, and gave 
him his head a little. They ran out 
a fast two before Eddie again re- 
minded the horse who was master. 

They had no trouble with him at 
the barrier stalls. Blesdoe said, "All 
right, so far. I’m keeping my fingers 
crossed for Saturday. Then he’ll 
probably drop you and kick you clear 
over the running rail.” 

"Yair,” Eddie said. "You’re keeping 
your fingers crossed, but on whose 
side? His or mine?” 

Blesdoe, looking at the jocky, who 
had stripped War Monarch, said, 
"I’ll give you three guesses.” 
Saturday was a suburban meeting, 
with Grand Eagle and eleven others 
fighting it out over a mile. Not a 
big meeting or an important meet- 
ing, except to Eddie and Grand Eagle. 
Blesdoe kept his fingers crossed. 

The Eagle was like a lamb in the 
saddling paddock. The parade over, 
they went out on to the track. This 
was a tense period for Eddie. Then 
someone down near the rails broke 
the tension, shouting, “Dirty Eddie. 
Eddie the Dog,” and the Eagle tried 
to bolt. Eddie held him. Now that it 
was broken, it was all right. He took 
the Eagle around the course to the 
stalls, circled him behind them until 
the field was ready, and brought him 

“Behave now. Don’t make me have 
to get tough with you,” Eddie told 
him. There were two playing up on 
the outside. Eagle had drawn num- 
ber three. Eddie let him back out 
from the stall and walk around behind 
until the field was quiet again. 

“Get him in. Lambert.” 


Eddie took him on slowly. Then 
the barrier rose and they ran. 

Lying fifth, Eddie found the Eagle 
wanting to bore out. He moved him 
away from the rail, and let him work 
out through the spread field. They 
lay fourth at the first turn, where 
they dropped back a long way as 
Eddie fought to keep the Eagle on 
the course. 

In the straight the field came back 
to them until they were running third, 
but wide out. Eddie felt the power 
of the great driven muscles under 
him. It was like that. The people 
who first saw man and horse to- 
gether and thought they were one 
had not been far wrong. But on the 
turn at the back of tire course they 
were man and horse again, and this 
time *th?re was no ground lost, no 
dropping back. 

The Eagle moved up on the leaders. 
Eddie did not have to fight him 
around the home turn. Then, in the 
straight, Eddie said, "Now, Eagle.” 
They ran out clear of the field. Bles- 
doe could uncross his fingers. The 
judge did not need a photo to nafhe 
the winner. 

There were a few cheers as Eddie 
rode back to scale. The three horses 
stood in line. Pascoe, in second 
place on Blue Riband, said, “Nice 
comeback, Eddie. Something good 
you’ve got under you. They had him 
discounted, but not any more, pal." 

Blesdoe looked like the man who 
has found a tenner in the street and 
suspects it is counterfeit. There was 
no bank Blesdoe could go to for a 
cheque on Eddie. Vider had not come 
out to the track, but his daughter 
was there with Blesdoe. 

“You never know,” June Vider 
said, smiling at Eddie. 

That was Saturday. Eddie knew on 
the Wednesday following. He was 
staying at a small hotel in the city. 
When he came back from riding work 
on the Wednesday morning, they were 
waiting for him in the hotel lobby. 
Steen and the jockey, Pascoe. 

Pascoe and the bland Steen, who 
said, “Well, Eddie. My old friend, 
Eddie. .Long time no see.” 

“It might be better if we went 
upstairs,” Pascoe suggested. “This is 
no place to talk.” 
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They went up to Eddie’s room. 
Eddie sat on the only chair. Pascoe 
stood. Steen lounged on the bed. 

Steen looked around the room. 
There was not much of it to look 
around. He sneered at the room 
Eddie watched him. “All right,” 
Eddie said. “It’s no suite at the Aus- 
tralia. Let's get that settled and hear 
what you want.” 

“Want, Eddie? Me? Do I want 
anything, Al?" he asked Pascoe. 

“Not that I know of,” Pascoe an- 
swered him. “Unless that Packard 
of yours is outdated, and you want 

“No," Steen said, “the Packard is 
all right. No, I don’t want anything, 
Ed. Unless it’s to see an old friend of 
mme get on. Say, an old friend who's 
had the bad breaks lately. I'd want 
to help anyone like that.” 

“Name two friends you’ve ever 
helped, Steen?” Eddie asked him. 

jTn fact, name two friends,” Pascoe 
added, grinning. 

Steen grinned with him. “You boys 
are certainly hard on me. Still that's 
the way it always is. Try to help 
blokes and they begin to suspect you, 
sling off at you. It’s hard being a 
Samaritan.” 

Pascoe, the straight man, said, 
Thats funny. I always thought you 
were a Baptist,” and Steen and Pas- 
coe laughed at that together. 

‘Refugees from vaudeville,” Eddie 
told them. “No wonder it’s dead.” 
The smiles did not live long on then- 
faces. Now they would come around 
to business. . 

“Yes, Eddie, it troubles me to find 
a friend of mine living in a place 
hke this. Particularly such an old 
friend. And it makes me glad to be 
in a position to help you, Ed.” Steen, 
the Samaritan. 

“How much would this help run 
to?" Eddie asked him. 

“Three thousand,” Pascoe said 
quickly. 

thousand,” Steen amended. 
This is Eddie we’re talking to. Our 
fr )f" d - , Five grand for our friend." 

Th*ts_ big money,” Eddie said. 

* iJ v 1S * , big operation,” Steen 
™ b ™ Were very keen to see 
Blue Riband win that race on Satur- 
day, probably more keen than the 
owner and the trainer and all his 


other connections put together.” 

“Well, I'll have to think about it,” 
Eddie said. “I can't promise any- 
thing. The Eagle is a hard one to 
hold back.” 

Steen rose from the bed and looked 
at Eddie. “Yes, I know that, Ed. 
And, if anyone can hold him, you 
can. I trust you, pal.” 

, “ Yair : we trij st you,” Pascoe added. 
Five thousand will buy a nice little 
country hut where you can relax 
and let your weight build up to a 
good round figure. See you, Ed.” 
When they had gone, Ed lay down 
on the bed and closed his eyes. He 
felt one hundred and thirty-five years 
old, and very tired. 

Closing his eyes was, maybe, a mis- 
take, because when you haven’t any- 
thing to look at you start seeing 
things that aren’t there. 

Ed. started seeing things he’d seen 
before, that too many other people 
had seen; things he didn't want to see 
again. He saw War Monarch, that 
all the trouble had been about. War 

Monarch looked a long way away 

Ed. saw him through two years on 
every station in Queensland, through 
horses and men and girls and lonely 
roads and lonelier nights. 

There was a hell of a lot crowding 
between Ed. and War Monarch-such 
a lot that the horse seemed very dis- 
tant. You wouldn’t think the others 
would remember that clearly. But 
they never forgot. 

It was funny that these boys had 
given you a cheer once: they forgot. 
They had borrowed fivers from you 
and forgotten that, too. But they 
didnt forget War Monarch. 

Ed. remembered someone down 
near the rails breaking the tension 
by shouting “Dirty Eddie!” They 
shouted, Eddie the Dog!” Well, it 
was easy to shout dirty names when 
you were in a crowd— easier than 
listening to them when you were 
horseback high and everyone knew 
who you meant. There was a link 
between War Monarch and the 
shout . . a link with Blesdoe’s 
daughter June, too; she’d changed, 
grown, but hadn't forgotten. It might 
have been easier for June to forgot 
if everybody else had forgotten-or 
at least had pretended not to re- 
member. 
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June had changed for the better. 
What June remembered might even 
pass— she was at an age where she was 
growing out of things and growing 
into other things: but it was sheer hell 
that Steen remembered. 

Steen was bound to remember— he 
hadn't said so, but it was Steen's 
memory that prompted his visit. 

Eddie was entitled to resent the 
visit. Or was he? Men like Steen 
had to be careful who they ap- 
proached with their propositions. 
You couldn’t talk that way about 
five thousand to anybody you met on 
a corner. But Steen felt he could 
talk to Eddie. If there’d been reason 
he could always have come back at 
Eddie. He could have said, "You 
didn’t feel like that about War Mon- 
arch — Dirty Eddie!” 

He could have, and Eddie could 
have had a fight on his hands then. 
But he hadn't said it, and Eddie had 
just sent him away. But he •couldn’t 
send away the tired feeling he got 
carrying so many memories around. 

He lay remembering for quite a 
while. 

Some of the tiredness had worn off 
by three-fifteen in the afternoon, 
Saturday. Blesdoe put Eddie up on 
Grand Eagle, while Vider and his 
daughter stood by and watched. 

“You never know,’ Eddie said to 
June Vider. It was wearing thin, 
but this was the last time. After 
this, she would know. 

The band started playing. Eddie 
paraded Grand Eagle and then they 
went out on to the track. There were 
shouts, but Eddie did not hear them. 
He let the Eagle run freely around 
to the stalls, where the field would 
start. Parts of the race had already 
been run, in Eddie’s mind. The rest 
was a matter of luck and judgement. 
He had the judgement. 

Also some of the luck, since Grand 
Eagle had been drawn wide out. 
Blue Riband would start close to the 
rails. Between them were a lot of 
other chances. Eddie wondered how 
many of these chances Steen had 
tried to square. But there were not 
many like Pascoe. Only Pascoe and 
Dirty Eddie. 

The Eagle - stood quietly in his 
stall at the barrier. So quietly that 
he almost unseated Eddie when he 
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reared and tried to climb the strands. 
Eddie brought him down, let him 
back out of the stall, and walked 
him around. The steward moved 
across but did not interfere. The 
Eagle came back into line. 

The barrier rose and the bell rang 
and the field moved out like a rolling 
wave across the green turf. Then 
the wave broke, and out of it came 
two front runners, with Blue Riband 
and Grand Eagle lying third and 
fourth. 

Muffled as distant thunder, the 
public address system matched their 
progress past the seven. “And now 
Legend has moved away from The 
Saint, with a length to Blue Riband, 
a length and a half to Grand Eagle, 
one coming up on the outside of 
Grand Eagle is Narcissus, followed 
by Dane, Mohund, Lustrous, three 
bunched together there, three lengths 
further back is Gallant, second last 
at this stage The Drummer, and the 
last is Slowly. Now, coming to the 

Coming to the six The Saint dropped 
away suddenly, leaving Legend, Blue 
Riband and Grand Eagle, with Nar- 
cissus boring in on him a little. 
Eddie drew in enough rein to let 
Narcissus go by, and they went to 
the five with the Eagle still in check, 
Mohand coming on the inside of him. 
Mohand and the Eagle pegging level. 
Pascoe in front riding a confident race 
on Blue Riband, Pascoe and a lot of 
money driving Blue Riband. 

"Legend still has a slight lead over 
Blue Riband as they come to the half- 
mile post, with Mohand coming 
at these two on the inside, a length 
back Narcissus, and on the outside 
of him Grand Eagle." 

And now, with the muffled thunder 
and the beat of hooves, came the 
new sound, growing. By excitement 
out of thirty thousand mouths, this 
sound was born. Eddie took the 
Eagle past Narcissus, and they chased 
Mohand. 

“With two furlongs to go, Legend 
is tiring and now Blue Riband has 
a slight lead over him, half a length 
to Mohand, closely followed by Grand 
Eagle, a length to Narcissus, Lustrous, 
Dana.” 

With the crowd roar no louder than 


the blood pounding in his ears, Eddie 
took the Eagle around the turn into 
the straight, past a dying Legend, 
level with Mohand, the two of them 
gaining on Blue Riband. 

“At the furlong there are three of 
them together, Grand Eagle, Blue 
Riband, Mohan, with Narcissus a long 
way back fourth." 

At the furlong Pascoe drew his 
whip and slashed it back across 
Eddie’s face, and Eddie took the 
Eagle out front and kept him there 
until they had crossed the line. 

The crowd's roar faded. Eddie 
stopped the flight of the Eagle and 
turned him and brought him back to 
scale. 

Eddie’s bruised lips grinned at 
Pascoe. A five grand grin, and more 
to follow. Eddie knew Steen. He 
knew all about Steen. None of the 
things he knew about Steen were 
pretty. 

They took Eddie down, and Bles- 
doe was the first to shake his hand. 
Then Vider shook it, and after Vider, 
June. She did not say, “Now we 
know." She looked at the mark 
across Eddie’s lips and said nothing. 

It was Blesdoe who said, “You're 
all right, Eddie.” 

It had been a good race, and now 
it was over.. There were other races. 
When these were also over, it was 
time to go home. They went to 
Vider’s place to celebrate the win. 
Then Eddie was tired enough to wel- 
come June’s offer to drive him into 
the city. 

Tlie ride had not tired Eddie. There 
are many ways a man can be tired 
Outside the hotel June said, 
"Thanks, Eddie. Dad’s getting old. 
Winning today meant a lot to him." 

“Goodnight, June,” Eddie said to 
her. 

Looking up at the front of the 
building, he could see the light on in 
his room. 

Winning the race had meant a lot to 
Eddie, too. It had wiped out a few 
of the debts he had owed to the 
past. It had cost him the best part of 
five thousand. 

He turned away from Vider’s girl, 
and went through the doors to the 
lobby, and up the stairs to his room, 
where he guessed he would find out 
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how much more the win would cost 

After all, this was no lily-livered 
bargain between clerks: it was an 
agreement a man was supposed to 
honour; and the struggle within 
Eddie’s heart was not likely to be 
of interest to Steen. It was, perhaps, 
a spiritual struggle: you or I might 
think of it as such; Steen wouldnt 
know the meaning of the word. 

But Eddie had that on his own. He 
had struck a bargain, and he had 
revised it in his mind— a democratic 
privilege that Vider and his girl 
would never know about, that Steen 
just wouldn’t understand. 

Steen was not a good loser. 

There were three of them in his 
room. They were big men. They did 
not look the right kind of big men. 

Two were on the bed and one on 
the chair in Eddie’s room. He went in 
and closed the door behind him. This 

“Relax,” one of the two on the bed 
told him. “We’re three other guys. 
Sit down and relax.” He got up and 
went to the window. The one on 
the chair was also watching out the 
window. 

Eddie sat on the bed. The third 
man said. “Blesdoe sent us. He also 
sent word to Steen to lay off you, 


but maybe Steen will disregard 
that." 

"Blesdoe?” Eddie said. 

"He heard about Steen trying the 
fix. You didn’t let Blesdoe and Vider 
down, so they aren’t letting you 
down, either.” 

Eddie said nothing. Two years 
back he had ruined War Monarch, 
owned by Vider, trained by Blesdoe. 
They had given him another chance, 
and today he had played the game 
straight all the way. 

Beside the five grand, he had ex- 
pected the win to cost him a beating 
at the hands of Steen and his friends. 
Now it did not look that way. 

The man standing at the window 
said, “Here they come. That's Steen’s 
car just pulled in across the street." 

“How many?” the one on the bed 
asked him. 

“Looks like Steen and two." 

“Good enough.” the man on the 
chair said. "I guess we’ll go down 
and meet them.” 

Eddie said, “Thanks. I wish I was 
big enough to handle this myself.” 
“Then you’d be too big to kick them 
home, Eddie. You just manage that 
part of it, and we’ll manage this.” 
They went out of the room, and the 
fear Eddie had felt went with them. 
He was really past the post, now. 
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• COVER: It’s the “Lady from 
Shanghai” herself— and that, to our 
discerning readers, means lovely Rita 
Hayworth. Chosen recently as among 
Hollywood’s five most glamorous, her 
measurements were stacked up against 
Venus de Milo. Rita— 5 feet 5 ins. 
tall, bust 36, waist 26, hips 35. Venus— 
5 feet 4 ins. tall, bust 34%, waist 28%, 
hips 36. 

• BETTER? You’ll find the odd sur- 
prise in this issue of CAVALCADE. 
Last issue, with the new typ,e, you 
had more reading time in your 
stories. Now you have more features. 
Eight extra photographic pages with 
new, exclusive photo-story, and two 
more full-colour plates to introduce 
further interest and variety. Like 
that? Well, we rather thought you 
would . . . 

• MILLS: Damon Mills is an ex-sol- 
dier who owns public tennis courts and 
makes his expenses out of them. But 
his mistress is authorship, and his 
stories have rapidly won him a repu- 
tation. “Honour or Death— or Death," 
this issue, will give you an idea why. 

Rarely does Damon turn to factual 
writing, but research he did for his- 
torical stories put some thoughts in 
his way— hence “Mighty Moppets”, 
this issue. 

Not often do fact and fiction from 
the same pen appear cheek by jowl. 
We offer you both from Mills as a 
matter of interest. 

• FUR: Not always enticing or 

romantic is fur. Sure the mink is a 


little, animal, but it’s got something 
the mouse hasn’t. It’s a good job for 
Mervyn Andrews he didn’t have u 
lady with him when he struck the 
“furred invasion” in the Mallee coun- 
try! 


• DOLLARS: CAVALCADE goes 

places. A copy we know of reached 
the U.S.A., and the lucky guy who 
got it was so impressed by the housing 
plan that he wrote back. He wants 
more dope on it from W. Watson 
Sharp, so that he can build an Aus- 
tralian home on his range. He'll pay 
in dollars, too. 

• SICK OR SILLY? It’s an old 
question. Ever since ancient times 
mental illness has inspired fear and 
distrust in people. Today some people 
know better, but very few could ans- 
wer the questions dealt with by Kath- 
erine Pastorius in this issue. 

It is a thoughtful and thought-pro- 
voking article with the widest appli- 
cation— and one that should allay 
many senseless fears. 

• STRIP STORY: “The Bishop’s 
Wife” is a fine film which adds to 
the pleasing variety of CAVAL- 
CADE’S fine film strip stories. These 
are becoming increasingly popular, 
according to readers. CAVALCADE 
is pleased to tell that in the next issue 
the famous “Miracle of the Bells” 
will be the strip story, presenting at 
one time an illustrated condensation 
of a famous book and a preview of a 
particularly good film. 
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